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OBLITERATION OF IDEAS. 


S° long ago as the year 1782, a 
subject for dissection was brought 
to the then residence of Sir William 
Blizard, in Lime Street. John 
Haynes had been by profession a 
thief and housebreaker, and had, ia 
consequence, finished his career at 
Tyburn. The body showed signs of 
life, and Sir William perfected its 
recovery. Anxious to know the 
sensations which John Haynes had 
experienced at the moment of his 
suspension, the surgeon questioned 
the thief earnestly upou that subject. 
All the answer he obtained was as 
follows :—‘* The last thing I recol- 
lect was going up Holborn Hill in a 
cart. I thought then that I was ina 
beautiful green field—and this is all 
I remember till I found myself in 
your honour’s dissecting-room.”— 
** Well, but, my dear Sir,” said Sir 
William Blizard, in his emphatic 
manner, “‘ beautiful green fields ? you 
must surely mistake! there are no 
fields between Holborn Hill and Ty- 
burn, but those in which the church 
of Saint Giles’ was built, and they 
have been brick, stone, and mortar, 
this many a year—and besides, there 
was Middle Row to pass, and the 
north-end of Drury-lane: not to men- 
tion the portal of the church I have 
alluded to, over which Judgment-day 
is carved in bronze ; this surcly must 
have arrested the attention of a gen- 
tleman in your situation.” It was 
al] to no purpose, 
** For still the little maid replied, 
Indeed but we are seven.’ 
56 ATHENEUM, VoL. 6, 2d sevies, 


There was no recalling to the mind 
of John Haynes any local object be- 
yond the Parish Church of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. The surgeon wag 
sorely puzzled: he had some reading 
in metaphysics, and more than some 
in anatomy; but here was a clear 
case of obliteration of all ideas imme- 
diately preceding the catastrophe ia 
the cart, They had not merely fad- 
ed from the man’s mind; they were 
forcibly driven out of it, and no ef- 
fort of his brain could suffice to re- 
call them. 

Mr. Deputy Dowgate was one of 
the stewards of the Literary F 
anniversary dinner. He locked his 
desk, walked from his counting-house 
in Union Court, Broad-street, enter- 
ed a hackney-coach at the corner of 
Queen-street, C ide, and de- 
scended from it at the entrance of 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in 
the Strand. He then was summon- 
ed to dinner, swallowed the usual 
quantity of bad wine and worse 
speeches, and, in the evening, mount- 
ed the box of the Camberwell coach 
to return home. Jehu, on arriving 
at the Old Parr’s Head, at the cor- 
ner of the Green, drove his left frout 
wheel unconsciously over a supine 
sow. The coach was upset, and the 
Deputy lay as supine as the sow. 
He had reached Parr’s head, but 
seemed totally indisposed to attain 
his years. In three days Mr. Dow- 
gate recovered his senses, and alleged 
to the wondering by-standers that he 
had ne recollection of any incident 
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beyond that of locking his desk and 
depositing the keys in his left waist- 
coat pocket. Now Mr. Poet Fitz- 
Gerald had recited some verses at 
the dinner, aloft from a small table 
covered with green baize, at the 
right elbow of the president. This 
surely was enough to “ create a soul 
under the ribs of death,” as the afore- 
said poet’s prototype has it. But 
no! not even that event; no, nor 
Mr. Deputy Dowgate’s own white 
wand of office, nor his own speech 
in answer to “ The Stewards! with 
thanks for their kind entertainment,” 
could by any effort of the attendant 
apothecary be replaced in the suffer- 
er’ssensorium. The immortal Charles 
Dignum, deceased, had moreover 
sung two songs after dinner. He, 
upon being told of the poet’s dull ob- 
livious antidote, did not exclaim with 
Miss La Rolles, “ Dear Mr. Mea- 
dows! only conceive how you for- 
get things,” inasmuch as Miss Bur- 
ney’s Cecilia had not formed part 
and parcel of his studies ; but I have 
a credible note of what he did ex- 
. claim—* Lord, now, only think— 
poor man—not remember? why I 
sang two songs, ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ 
and ‘ The lass that loves a sailor.’ 
Dear! why I had more pine-apple 
jelly than I could possibly eat, so I 
he him a bit. Not remember that ? 

e must be mad—I’m sure of it—I 
don’t know.” Here was another in- 
stance of all ideas between Broad- 
street and the Strand obliterated by 
a concussion of the brain. 

Tom Meredith drove his cabriolet, 
one fine day during the many that 
enlivened the last summer, to join a 
dinner party at the Castle at Rich- 
mond. On his return homeward, 
rather warm with the Tuscan grape, 
he encountered an old woman, vend- 
ing stationary pippins, in front of the 

d Lion at Putney. Tom made 
no bones of breaking the old wo- 
man’s—the Paddington coachmen 
do so daily—and why not Tom ?— 
but, unluckily, the crone was cased 
in a pair of Yorkshire stays. These 
served her in as good a stead as the 
corslet of the man in armour, who 


tumbled from his horse last Lord 
Mayor’s day, and lay snug and un- 
hurt in Mac Adam’s mud, at the cor- 
ner of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, im- 
mediately opposite the Albion As- 
surance Office, while the whole pro- 
cession passed over him, So it fared 
with the old apple-vender, by whose 
tough whalebone Tom’s wheel was 
tilted into the air. The horse plung- 
ed; the shafts snapped ; and the 
driver lay under the hood of the ca- 
briolet like a butterfly under a hat, 
The quadruped, in the mean time, 
with his hind hoofs, helped himself 
where he liked; and Mr. Thomas 
Meredith became insensible from 
rather too rude a blow on the fore- 
head. Tom, in the course of a week, 
came to what his friends, by courte- 
sy, call his senses; but no incident 
could his sensorium recall beyond 
the payment of the toll at Putney 
Bridge, on his way down to Rich- 
mond. Mrs. Forty’s excellent bot- 
tled porter and iced Champagne had 
been diluted by the waters of Lethe. 
As I had been of the dinner party, 
and had told one of my best stories, 
it so grieved me to the soul that 
Tom Meredith should pass through 
his future life unapprised of the an- 
ecdote, that I determined to take a 
ride to the aforesaid Red Lion, to 
cross-examine him upon the topic. 
“ Well, but, my dear Tom,” said f, 
“although you may possibly forget 
passing old Lord Kenyon’s miserly 
mansion at Marsh Gate, and Mrs. 
Forty’s carved mahogany staircase, 
and her maid of honour cheesecakes, 
and even the ‘hip, hip, hip, huzza’ 
of Major Stentor, yet it is absolutely 
impossible that you can have forgot- 
ten my story of the Cambridge may- 
or.” “ Indeed, my dear friend, but 
I have,” faintly ejaculated Mr. Me- 
redith, “ will you oblige me so far as 
to repeat it?” ‘ For once, Tom, I 
will,” rejoined I, “but pray take 
care of your head in future. If my 
anecdote is again knocked out of it, 
I cgay ar to repeat it a third 
time. ou must know, Tom, that 
at an election dinner at Cambridge, 
the mayor sat at one end of the ta- 
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ble, and Sir Peter Pawsey, a gen- 
tleman of a good estate in Lincoln- 
shire, at the other. Sir Peter’s son, 
a raw long-legged lad from Harrow, 
was also at table. After dinner, that 
general buzz that frequently occurs 
in a large mixed party, was succeed- 
ed by a momentary silence. ‘ Here 
is one of those awkward pauses that 
one sometimes meets with at table,’ 
observed the mayor to a doctor of 
civil laws on his right. Well, Tom, 
the conversation went on, and in 
about ten minutes a second cessation 
of talk suddenly took place. ‘ Here 
is another of those awkward pauses 
at table,’ repeated the mayor to the 
doctor.—‘ Not half so awkward as a 
Cambridge mayor,’ bellowed Sir Pe- 
ter Pawsey, casting a furious glance 
at the astonished chief magistrate. 
The fact is, Tom, the baronet had 
pocketed the first supposed personal 
affront, which he had taken to him- 
self; but the second, glancing, as it 
seemed to do, upon his darling and 
only son, was too much for his tem- 
per’s endurance,”"—-Mr. Meredith 
thanked me for my story, and promis- 
ed to drive more cautiously in future. 

Here are three well-attested in- 
stances of Ideas obliterated by a 
blow—clearly knocked out of the 
head, as if they were so many books 
knocked from the shelf of a library ; 
and one of the strange parts of the 
matter is, that the periods of time 
thus rudely annihilated, are in all 
three cases nearly similar, The 
time occupied by the thief in riding 
between Holborn Hill and Tyburn, 
must have been about the same as 
that employed by Deputy Dowgate 
between Union Court, Broad-street, 
and the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
in the Strand: and, allowing for the 
average rate of motion of Tom Me- 
redith’s cabriolet, he must have em- 
ployed, between Putney and Rich- 
mond, a portion of time nearly equal 
to the other two. I am not much of 
a metaphysician, but I think I may 
venture to say, that from John Locke 
to Dugald Stewart, no similar fact 
has been accounted for, or even men- 
tioned, — 


Leaving it, however, to philoso- 
phers to explain the phenomenon, I, 
as a practical man, cannot but dilate 
upon the useful purposes to which it 
may be turned. If a simple fracture 
of the skull will drive out of a man’s 
head an hour’s incidents, a compound 
fracture may obliterate a whole day’s: 
and ¢ converso, a mere external con- 
tusion may knock off twenty minutes, 
and a slight rap with a cudgel may 
get rid of a disagreeable quarter of 
an hour. What a field is here open- 
ed for improvement io social. inter- 
course! How many bores next to 
one at table may be put up with, if 
one’s footman may with his cane 
knock it all out of one’s head. Then 
again, as to courts of justice. In a 
case which occurred last Friday in 
the Court of King’s Bench, where 
the editor of a morning paper was 
tried for the publication of two li- 
bels; Mr. Scarlett, for the plaintiff, 
upon the calling on of the second 
cause, desired the jury to dismiss 
from their minds al! that had occurred 
in the trial of the first. How palpa- 
bly impossible! So the public is re- 
peatedly desired to suspend its judg- 
ment. The public may hang up its 
hat, but I defy it to suspend its judg- 
ment. There is only one practical 
way of effecting it. _EXmbody Cali- 
gula’s Roman wish in London: give 
John Bull one neck, and one head 
will follow as a matter of course. 
Then take a sledge hammer and 
smite him between the horns: so 
shall John Bull suspend his judg- 
ment. So too in two similar actions 
at law. Let the crier of the court 
be furnished with a good bludgeon, 
and, after the first verdict, smite 
each special juryman on the oblivious 
occiput: (not omitting a tap for the 
tales men). Mr. Scarlett may then 
say, ‘Gentlemen of the jury, are 
you all cudgelled ?” and the second 
cause may proceed. 

I dined lately with the Mortmains, 
a serious family in Mecklenberg 
Square ; and a serious piece of busi- 
ness it was. Methought the very 
cod’s head looked seriously at me out 
of the top dish, and the roasted hare 
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in the second course looked very se- 
rious indeed. I was asked after tea, 
or rather it was hoped, that I did 
not play at cards. I answered as 
Horne Tooke answered George III. 
“I don’t know a king from a knave.” 
Hereupon I was highly lauded by 
Mrs. Mortmain, who pronounced 
eard-playing ‘‘a sad waste of time.” 
I ventured to ask the serious Miss 
Emma Mortmain her opinion of Ca- 
radori’s La Vestale, that being a 
grand serious opera: the young lady 
answered, “We never go to the 
Opera, or any public places—it is a 
sad.waste of time.” As I saw the 
whole family last spring at a crowd- 
ed concert at Willis’s, that, I sup- 

ose, was a private place. The 

everend Hezekiah Halt, the cele- 
brated anti-gamist of Finsbury, then 
proceeded to expound us a text, and 
this I must in candor own was the 
least seriovs part of the entertain- 
ment, At eight o’clock we adjourn- 
ed to a room on the ground-floor, to 
see Jane, Sarah, and Lucy Mort- 
main take a lesson in dancing. “I 
consider myself very fortunate,” said 
Mrs. Mortmain, as we descended the 
stairs, “in having discovered a se- 
rious danting-master.” This, I own, 
awakened my curiosity. I had not 
seen a serious dancing-master since 
Deshayes danced the Death of Nel- 
son at the Opera-house. On enter- 
ing the back room behind the din- 
ing parlor, we found the young la- 
dies arrayed, with their light-brown 
Jocks as lank as three pound of can- 
dies. “ Curling the hair,” said their 
mamma, “is a sad waste of time.” 
“It is worse, my dear,” said her 
spouse, “it is heathenish.” I rath- 
er suspect Mr. Mortmain here glanc- 
ed at the marble head of Jupiter To- 
nans at the Delphine, whose locks 
and beard wave in spiral corkscrews; 
but of this I am not certain. After 
dancing a serious quadrille, the child- 
ren were walked off to bed to the 
tune of the Dead March ini Saul, and 


the elder branches and myself re- 
turned to the drawing-room. As all 
amusement is a sad waste of time, 
we then occupied ourselves till ten 
o’clock by looking at the fire. I had 
almost forgot to mention, that the se- 
rious dancing-master played upon a 
serious kit which he drew out of a 
black bombazeen bag. I mentioned 
this latter circumstance to William 
Spencer, who exclaimed, “I have 
often seen a serious cat, but a serious 
kit mast be as great a rarity as a 
Tortoise-shell Tom.” I considered 
the whole of this affair to be what 
we lawyers call a dies non. The 
bare reflection upon it was a bore of 
the first water and magnitude: where- 
upon I resolved to “hie to the witch- 
es,”—in plain language, to adjourn 
to Mr. de Ville, the phrenological 
lamp-maker in the Strand, to know 
whether he could not, by some pro- 
cess, less rude than fracturing the 
skull, drive the recollection of what 
had passed in Mecklenberg Square 
clean out of my head. I told him 
my errand, and the cause of it. “ Ah, 
Sir,” said the philosopher, (whose 
words I will not repeat, inasmucli as 
he broke Priscian’s head whilst ex- 
amining mine); “‘ you are not the 
first gentleman who hag come to me 
from that house upon this errand. 
Let me see—yes, here it is—Organ 
of Evangelism, very faintly propel- 
led.” ‘I feared as much,” said I, 
mournfully. ‘ Then prithee repel 
it, for I am ina fever to forget Meck- 
lenberg Square.” “ I could do it in 
a moment, Sir,” said the artist, “ but 
with submission I think you had 
better leave it alone.”” ‘* Why so?” 
** Because if you drive Mr. and Mrs. 
Mortmain entirely out of your head, 
you may, from forgetfulness of what 
has passed, be induced to dine there 
again; whereas now,”—‘* Say no 
more, Mr. de Ville,” said I with 
alacrity, “say no more, you are a 
man of sense ; so pray send me home 
that bronze reading-lamp.” 
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LOVE’S LAST MEETING: 


[Modernized from an old Manuscript, found among the Records of the Medical School at 
Bologna.] 


+ ers days of my youth ! the days 
of my youth !—how deeply do 
your recollections dwell within my 
soul! how vividly does memory re- 
call you, and the deeds to which you 
gave rise !—your bright hopes, your 
burning wishes, your blight of heart, 
your absolute despair! He who re- 
ceives a stunning blow early in life, 
will probably, through physical 
strength, rise, after a time, from un- 


. der it; and, if he be thrown into full 


collision with the world, the wound 
will heal over, though, from time to 
time, the scar which it leaves will 
ache. In his breast there will be 


the reverse of the oasis of the desert; 
for, however the larger portion of 
the soul may bloom—to what extent 
soever it may be fertile—there will be 
always one spot of barren and burn- 


ing waste, to contrast with and to 
check the flowering meads around it. 
Oh, Florence! thou whited sepul- 
chre of outward beauty—thou inward 
charnel-house of all my happiness 
—of my soul’s hopes !—how bitterly 
do I hate what others love so much 
—thy streets of palaces, and thy 
flowing Arno! With what a leaden 
heart have I looked down, from thy 
surrounding amphithcatre of hills, up- 
on thy fair villas, glittering among 
the dusky olives; and thy noble 
church, rising like a crown, to com- 
= this scene of queenly beauty ! 
Vhat, indeed, is the loveliness of a 
natural object, if the associations 
connected with it be sad? If the 
tidings be mournful, of what avail is 
the Speaker’s voice? 
hen I went again to Florence, 
afier long years, it was recalling into 
new life the great, the one misfor- 
tune of my youth, My heart beat 
against my side with the tumultuous 
throb of re-awakened agony ; I felt 
once more the desolation of a bruis- 
ed spirit. Alas ! how strong are the 
‘mpressions of local memory! A sick 


shudder came over me as I passed 
the house where ! 

Beauty beamed upon her brow— 
Love flashed from her eyes, and 
mantled on her glowing lips. The 
full confidence and utter unreserve 
of young affection, gave to her the 
dignity of their own. singleness and 
simplicity. What, indeed, is more 
holy than female love in its first 
force and purity—before the world 
has chilled it, or repetition sullied 
the exquisite bloom of its unity and 
abandonment! It is one of the high- 
est and most intense of the mysteries 
of human nature—one of the most 
beautiful of its phenomena—the most 
engrossing of its impulses! ‘The so- 
phisticated may sneer at its simple 
feelings—the corrupt may mistake its 
purity for coldness; but that very 
simplicity isthe cause, at once, and 
the effect of its strength and conden- 
sation: the very purity of the flame 
bewwkens its intense heat! 

How beautiful she was !—Beauty ! 
oh, beauty! which makest the senses 
drunk, and the spirits reel under thy 
influence—which, like the wild honey 
of the ancient story, art delicious to 
the taste, but maddening to the brain! 
—how thy force and thy sweetness, 
are they not increased when we be- 
hold thee in the woman of our soul’s 
love! Here is her picture! How 
lovely are her features !—their fine 
outline—their rich development— 
their placid expression! How the 
eye feasts upon them !—how the soul 
is fed by the deep, calm thoughts 
which that countenance exhales ! 
Yet does not this treasured image 
more excel the most ill-favoured of 
the daughters of Eve, than it falls 
short of the same face when lighted 
with the fire of love’s heaven—-when 
the cestus of affection added to it 
the lustre of its charm-conferring 
spell! In my bosom hast thou been 
nestled for years; the pulses of my 
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heart have beat under thee; thou 
hast been to me what the figure of 
his patron-saint is to an anchorite— 
a treasure far more than earthly! 
Yet couldst thou but for a moment 
possess that look of love which those 
eyes were wont to shed upon me— 
that smile, which spake of fondness, 
as the glance did of iniensity,—I 
would be content to part from thee 
for ever,—aye, even though my heart 
should burst in the effort it would 
need ! 

Truly have I compared the feel- 
ings with which I regard this image 
to those excited by devotion. “ Buri- 
ed love” has all the force and warmth 
of earthly passion, freed froni all the 
grosser particles of earth ;—it has all 
the ethereal purity of spiritual adora- 
tion, with a fervor and reality super- 
added, which, alas! our corporeal 
nature can scarcely ever feel towards 
that which is only spiritual. Our 
thoughts are turned towards a being 
whom we have adored when in the 
flesh, who now is raised to a state 
more exalted and purer than our own. 
The passion we feel for the woman, 
is tempered by the reverence with 
which we regard the spirit; and the 
two feclings united, form, probably, 
the highest and best which enter into 
the bosom of humanity. 

The moon was struggling through 
a swift rack which drifted over her ; 
her light fell fitfully upon the stream, 
and on the distant dome of the ca- 
thedral; the water rushed past our 
feet, as though swelled by the tor- 
rents from the mountains ;— but we 
heeded not the gloom; we did not 
note the marks of recent tempest ; 
our hearts communed with each other 
—wwe were together / 

We parted that night in youth, in 
health, in high hope. For once, 
“the course of true love seemed to 
ran smooth.” It is trae, we could 
not yet be united; I was as yet only 
a student at Bologna, and I had a 
mother and sister who mainly de- 
pended on my exertions for support. 
But in a few years, my studies would 
be finished ; I should be settled in a 
sphere of humble usefulness; my 


hopes, my wishes, were fixed on do 
mestic enjoyments—on that happi- 
ness which is to be tasted nowhere 
but in a happy home! It is one of 
the frequent effects of a strong and 
virtuous passion in early life to ac. 
celerate, by many years, that taste 
for simple and domestic pleasures, 
which all men feel as they approach 
the decline of years. I have since 
been a wanderer—I have travelled 
over a large portion of the earth; 
but, if the hopes of my youth had 
been realized, I should have been 
happy—oh! more than happy—in 
the narrow circle around my hum- 
ble home—for she would have been 
its centre. 

We parted that night in youth, in 
health, in hope I never saw her 
again alive ! 

It was midnight; I was returning 
home from the lecture which I had 
been attending—for I had lately de- 
voted much of my time to the pro 
secution of my studigs,as a celebrat- 
ed professor of medicine was, at that 
time, resident in Florence. As I ap- 
proached the Piazza di St. Maria 
Novella, I perceived an unusual 
crowd and bustle in the street, and 
I advanced hurriedly to ascertain 
the cause—for that square held all 
that was most dear to me on earth! 
My eager inquiries,-as to the cause 
of alarm, were speedily answered, 
When I entered the Piazza, I per 
ceived several houses in flames— 
her’s was one of them! I rushed 
through the crowd who flocked round 
the place ;—a man inspired with 
such feelings as those which insti- 
gated me, can make his way through 
any obstacle. I gained the door; 
smoke and flames were pouring 
through the aperture as from the 
crater of Vesuvius, I pulled my 
bonnet over my brows, and rushed 
up the stairs. On the first landing 
the chamber of Beatrice was to the 
left—that of ber mother to the right. 
I turned to the lefti—the room was va- 
cant ! I began to hope she hadescaped 
—I rushed into the opposite room. 
As 1 entered, I stumbled over some- 
thing on the floor: it was her body, 
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with that of her mother in her arms ! 
—She had sunk in attempting to 
save her. It was only now that I 
perceived the terrible density of the 
smoke—to remove her was the only 
hope left. In an instant I bore her 
through the smoke, and flames, and 
crumbling ruins into the street. She 
was dead ! 

What were my feelings? Heaven 
only knows! In its mercy it has de- 
creed that a blow like this shall numb 
the heart it crushes. Those who 
have gone through the ordeal can 
give no account of it; those who 
have not, can form no idea of it. 
The first thing which made any im- 
pression upon me was a fellow-stu- 
dent, who was to me as a brother, 
pointing out the effect which the in- 
dulgence of my despair had upon my 
mother and sister. “They have 
claims upon you,” he said; “ the 
nearest, the most holy—live for 
them!” The truth of what he said 


struck me to the heart: and, like 
most persons whose minds are shak- 


en by some great sorrow, I rushed 
from one extreme into the other. I 
had passed the few days which had 
elapsed since the night in a state of 
alternate despair and stupor. I could 
not now restore myself to calmness. 
I needed a violent resolution, and I 
formed one. I determined, in despite 
of all my friend could say to dissuade 
me, to resume my studies at once ; 
and I determined to accompany him 
that very evening to a lecture which 
the professor was to give. 
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It was the first time I had been in 
the fresh ‘air since the catastrophe 
had happened. The state of the at- 
mosphere, the aspect of the heavens, 
were precisely similar to what they 
had been when I looked upon them 
with her. The clouds racked over 
the moon—the Arno looked dark 
and troubled, and rushed by witha 
moaning noise. When I fad last 
seen these sights—when I had last 
heard these sounds—she was my side. 
Oh God! where was she now? 
Those. who have suffered a great af- 
fliction can, I am sure, full well re- 
call to mind the impression of cut- 
ting pain which the contrast between 
the present time and a few short 
days before has made upon them. 
Everything in the external world, 
every thing on the surface of society, 
seems to be proceeding in its usual 
train. No length of time has passed 
to account for so vast a change; a 
few days only have elapsed—but life 
is closed for them: one expanse of 
impenetrable gloom is all that the fu- 
ture is to them! 

We walked hastily onward—I had 
no inclination to loiter on the way. 
We entered the room just as the lec- 
ture was beginning. A crowd of 
students had gathered round the ta- 
ble on which the “ subject” lay, I 
joined them; and having, by de- 
grees, penetrated the circle, I care- 
lessly cast my eyes upon the body 
which lay before me.—It was her’s / 

The room reeled round with 
me—I fell senseless ! 





GERMAN 


HE love of the marvellous, the 
horrible, and the amusing, is so 
deeply implanted—and these in their 
several charms have such ample scope 
in the records of German invention 
—that we do not wonder at  cither 
the multitude of readers or transla- 
tors. Within the last two years, no 
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less than six different collections have 
appeared. Great variety, and their 
noveltv, gave zest to a series in four 
volumes ; northern legends rather 
than exclusively of Germany: these 
were followed by a small volume, 
one of the first in which Paul Rich- 
ter was found: a bigher literary stand 
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was then assumed, more careful se- 
lection was professed, biographical 
and critical notices affixed, and men 
of acknowledged talent took upon 
them the pleasant office of giving us 
a more intimate and veritable ac- 
quaintance with our neighbours. The 
three principal translators have been 
but lately before us, aided by Cruik- 
shank’s humorous engravings. Mr. 
Soane’s volumes bade fair to. rebut 
much of the too general accusation 
against German tales being but those 
of horror. Mr. Roscoe’s was a work 
of great research—but, perhaps, for 
that very reason less acceptable to 
general readers ; his tales contained 
rather the material for romance wri- 
ters, than the amusement of romance 
readers. In excellence of selection, 
and perfect acquaintance with his 
subject, Mr. Gillies, who came next, 
was the very model of a translator. 
Still, much remained to be done; 
and the author of the present volume 
has found very suflicient space for 
the exertion of the talent and indus- 
try which his pages display. He has 
ventured into, perhaps, less certainly 
popular paths of our neighbours’ liter- 
ature} and we much doubt (indeed 
we could not wish) our English taste 
becoming reconciled to the sentimen- 
tality (with all its poetry) of Rich- 
ter, or the mysterious mysticism of 
Wilhelm Meister. Still these are 
works we like to see translated, as 
without them our knowledge is most 
imperfect; vivid pictures of mental 
dreams, we must ‘also add mental 
workings, they display the exercise 
of mind differing from our own, yet 
most worthy of. attention. We 
should not, however, do the transla- 
tor justice, did we not, in pointing 
out these parts of his work as con- 
taining matter of curious reflection, 
also say how much of amusement 
this novel trader to the great mart of 
romance has brought for home con- 
sumption. Uslanga’s Knight is a 
beautiful fiction, full of poetry ; and 
the following tale is, we hope, won- 
derful and pretty enough to please 
our readers. 

“By way of introduction, let me 
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confess, that I have not always so ar- 
ranged my scheme of life as to be 
certain of the next period in it, or 
even of the next day. In my youth 
I was no first-rate economist ; and 
often found myself in maeifold per. 
plexity. At one time I undertook a 
Journey, thinking to derive good pro- 
fit in the course of it: but the scale 
I went upon was too liberal ; and af. 
ter having commenced my travel 
with extra-post, and then prosecuted 
it for atime in the Diligence, I at 
last found myself obliged to front the 
end of it on foot. Like a gay young 
blade, it had been from of old my 
custom, on entering any inn, to look 
round for the landlady, or even the 
cook, and wheedle myself into favor 
with her; whereby, for most part, 
my shot was somewhat reduced, 
One night at dusk, as I was entering 
the post-house of a little town, and 
purposing to set about my customary 
operations, there came a fair double- 
seated coach, with four horses, rat- 
tling up to the door behind me, | 
darned round ; aud observed in ita 
young lady, without maid, without 
servants. I hastened to open the 
carriage for her, and to ask if I could 
help her in any thing. On stepping 
out, a fair form displayed itself; and 
her lovely countenance, if you look- 
ed at it narrowly, was adorned with 
a slight shade of sorrow. I again 
asked if there was aught I could do 
for her, ‘O yes!’ said she, if you 
will lift that litle box carefully, 
which you will find standing on the 
seat, and bring it in; but I beg very 
much of you to carry it with all stea- 
diness, and not to move or shake it 
in the least.’ I took out the box 
with great care; she shut the coach 
door; we walked up stairs together; 
and she told the servants that she 
was to stay here for the night. We 
were now alone in the chamber: 
she desired me to put the box on the 
table which was standing at the wall; 
and as, by several of her movements, 
I observed that she wished to be 
alone, I took my leave, reverently 
but warmly kissing her hand. ‘ Or- 
der supper for us two,’ said she then: 
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and you may well conceive with what 
pleasure I executed the commission ; 
scarcely deigning, in my pride of 
heart, to cast even a side-look on 
landlady and menials, With impa- 
tience I expected the moment that 
was to lead me back to her. Sup- 
per was served: we took our seats 
opposite each other ; I refreshed my 
heart, for the first time ‘during a con- 
siderable while, with a good meal ; 
and no less with so desirable a sight 
beside me ; nay, it seemed as if she 
were growing fairer and fairer every 
moment. Her conversation was 
pleasant ; yet she carefully waived 
whatever had reference to affection 
and love. The cloth was removed : 
I still lingered, I tried all sorts of 
manceuvres to get near her; but in 
vain; she kept me at my distance, 
by a certain dignity which I could 
not withstand ; nay, against my will, 
I had to part from her at a rather 
early hour. After a night passed in 
waking or unrestfully dreaming, 1 
rose early ; inquired whether she had 
ordered horses; and learning that 
she had not, I walked into the gar- 
den, saw her standing dressed at the 
window, and hastened up to her. 
Here, as she looked so fair, and fair- 
er than ever’; love, roguery, and au- 
dacity, all at once started into mo- 
tion within me; I rushed towards 
her, and clasped her in my arms. 
* Angelic, irresistible being,’ cried I, 
‘pardon! but it is impossible !’— 
With incredible dexterity she whisk- 
ed herself out of my arms, and I had 
not even time to imprint a kiss on 
her cheek. ‘ Forbear such outbreak- 
ings of a sudden foolish passion,’ said 
she, ‘if you would not scare away a 
happiness which lies close beside you, 
but which cannot be laid hold of till 
after some triais.’ ‘ Ask of me what 
thou pleasest, angelic spirit!’ cried I: 
‘but do not drive me to despair.’ 
She answered with a smile: ‘ If you 
mean to devote yourself to my ser- 
vice, hear the terms. I am come 
hither to visit a lady of my friends, 
and with her I purpose to continue 
for a time: in the meanwhile, I could 
wish that my carriage and this box 
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were taken forward. Will you en- 
gage with it? You have nothing to 
do, but carefully to lift the box into 
the carriage and out; to sit down 
beside it, and punctually take charge 
that it receive uo harm. When you 
enter an inn, it is put upon a table, 
in a chamber by itself, in which you 
must neither sit nor sleep. You lock 
the chamber-door with this key, 
which will open and shut any lock, 
and has the peculiar property, that 
no lock shut by it can be opened in 
the interim.’ ‘I looked at her; I 
felt strangely enough at heart: I 
promised to do all, if I might hope 
te see her soon, and if she would seal 
this hepe to me with a kiss. She 
did so, and from that moment I had 
become entirely her bondman. I 
was now to order horses, she said. 
We settled the way I was to take ; 
the places where I was to wait, and 
expect her. She at last pressed a 
purse of gold into my hand, and I 
pressed my Jips on the fair hand that 
gave itme. She seemed moved at 
parting; and for me, I no longer 
knew what I was doing or was to do. 
On my return from giving my orders. 

I found the room-door jocked, i 
directly tried my master-key, and it 
performed its duty perfectly. The 
door flew open: I found the chamber 
empty ; only the box standing on the 
table where I had laid it. The car- 
riage drove up; I carried the box 
carefully down with me, and placed 
it by my side. The hostess asked, 
* Where is the lady, then?’ A child 
answered, ‘She is gone into the 
town.’ I nodded to the people, and 
rolled off in triumph from the door 
which I had last night entered with 
dusty gaiters. That in my hours of 
leisure I diligently meditated on this 
adventure, counted my money, laid 
many schemes, and still now and 
then kept glancing at the box, you 
will readily imagine. I posted right 
forward ; passed several stages with- 
out alighting; and rested not till I 
had reached a considerable town, 
where my fair one had appointed me 
to wait. Her commands had been 
pointedly obeyed ; the box always 
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carried to a separate room, and two 
wax candles lighted beside it, for 
such also had been her order. I 
would then lock the chamber, estab- 
lish myself in my own, and take such 
comfort as the place afforded. For 
a while I was able to employ myself 
with thinking of her ; but by degrees 
the time began to hang heavy on my 
hands. I was not used to live with- 
out companions; these I soon found 
at tables-d’hote, in coffee-houses, 
and public places, altogether to my 
wish. In such a mode of living my 
money began to melt away ; and one 
night it vanished entirely from my 
purse, in a fit of passionate gaming, 
which I had not had the prudence to 
abandon. Void of money, with the 
appearance of a rich man, expecting 
a heavy bill of charges; uncertain 
whether and when my fair one would 
again make her appearance, I felt 
myself in the deepest embarrassment. 
Doubly did I now long for her ; and 
believe that, without her and her 
gold, it was quite impossible for me 
to live. After supper, which I had 
relished very little, being forced for 
this time to consume it in solitude, I 
took to walking violently up and 
down my room: I spoke aloud to 
myself, cursed my folly with horrid 
execrations, threw myself on the 
floor, tore my hair, and indeed be- 
haved in the most outrageous fash- 
ion. Suddenly, in the adjoining 
chamber where the box was, I heard 
a slight movement, and then a soft 
knocking at the well-bolted door 
which entered from my apartment. 
I gather myself, grope for my mas- 
ter-key ; but the door-leaves fly up 
of themselves: and in the splendour 
of those burning wax-lights enters 
my beauty. I cast myself at her 
feet, kiss her robe, her hands; she 
faises me ; I venture not to clasp her, 
scarcely to look at her ; but candidly 
and repentantly confess to her my 
fault. ‘ It is pardonable,’ said she ; 
* only it genes your happines and 
mine. You must now make another 
tour into the world, before we can 
meet again. Here is more money,’ 
continued she, ‘ sufficient if you hus- 


band it with any kind of reason, 
But as wine and play have brought 
you into this perplexity, be on your 
guard in future against wine and wo- 
men, and let me hope for a glad 
-neeting when the time comes.’ She 
retired over the threshold ; the door- 
leaves flew together: I knocked, I 
entreated ; but nothing farther stir. 
red. Next morning, while present 
ing his bill, the waiter smiled, and 
said : ‘ So, we have found out at last, 
then, why you lock your door in so 
artful and incomprehensible a way 
that no master-key can open it. We 
supposed you must have much mo- 
ney and precious ware laid up by 
you: but now we have seen your 
treasure walking down stairs ; and in 
good truth, it seemed worthy of be- 
ing well kept.’ To this I answered 
nothing ; but paid my reckoning, and 
mounted with my box into the car- 
riage. I again rolled forth into the 
world, with the firmest resolution to 
be heedful in future of the warning 
given me by my fair and mysterious 
friend. Scarcely, however, had | 
once more reached a large town, 
when forthwith I got acquainted with 
certain interesting ladies, from whom 
I absolutely could not tear myself 
away. They seemed inclined to 
make me pay dear for their favour ; 
for while they still kept me at a cer- 
tain distance, they led me into one 
expense after the other ; and I, be- 
ing anxious only to promote their 
satisfaction, once more ceased to 
think of my purse, but paid and spent 
straight forward, as occasion needed. 
But how great was my astonishment 
and joy, when, after some weeks, I 
observed that the fulness of my store 
was not in the least diminished, that 
my purse was still as round and cram- 
med as ever! Wishing to obtain 
more strict knowledge of this pretty 
quality, I set myself down to count ; 
1 accurately marked the sum; and 
again proceeded in my joyous life as 
before. We had no want of excur- 
sions by land, and excursions by wa- 
ter; of dancing, singing, and other 
recreations, But now it required 
small attention to observe that the 
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purse was actually diminishing ; as if 
by my cursed counting I had robbed 
it of the property of being uncounta- 
ble. However, this gay mode of 
existence had been once more en- 
tered on: 1 could not draw back; 
and yet my ready money soon verged 
toaclose. I execrated my situa- 
tion; upbraided my fair friend for 
having so led me into temptation ; 
took it as an offence that she did not 
again show herself to me; renounced, 
in my spleen, all duties towards her ; 
and resolved to break open the box, 
and see if peradventure any help 
might be found there. I was just 
about proceeding with my purpose ; 
but I put it off till night, that I might 
go through the business with full 
composure ; and, in the meantime, I 
hastened off to a banquet, for which 
this was the appointed hour. Here 


again we got into a high key; the 
wine and trumpet-sounding had flush- 
ed me not a little, when, by the 
most villanous luck, it chanced, that 
during the dessert, a former friend of 


my dearest fair one, returning from a 
journey, entered unexpectedly, plac- 
ed himself beside her, and, without 
much ceremony, set about asserting 
his old privileges. Hence, very soon 
arose ill-humour, quarrelling, aud 
battle: we plucked out our spits; 
and I was carried home half-dead of 
several wounds. The surgeon had 
bandaged me and gone away ; it was 
far in the night ; my sick-nurse had 
fallen asleep; the door of the side- 
room went up; my fair mysterious 
friend came in, and sat down by me 
on the bed, She asked how I was: 
I answered not, fur I was faint and 
sullen. She continued speaking with 
much sympathy ; she rubbed my tem- 
ples with a certain balsam, whereby 
I felt myself rapidly and decidedly 
strengthened, so strengthened that I 
could now get angry and upbraid 
her. In a violent speech, I threw 
all the blame of my misfortune on 
her; on the passion she had inspired 
me with; on her appearing and van- 
ishing ; and the tedium, the longing 
which in such a case I could not but 
feel. I waxed more and more vehe- 
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ment, as if a fever had been coming 
on; and I swore to her at last, that 
if she would not be mine, would not 
now abide with me and wed me, I 
had no wish to live any longer; to 
all which I required a peremptory an- 
swer, As she epered and held back 
with her explanation, I got altogeth- 
er beside myself, and tore off my 
double and triple bandages, in the 
firmest resolution to bleed to death. 
But what was my amazement, when 
I found all my wounds healed, my 
skin fresh and entire, and this fair 
friend in my arms! Henceforth we 
were the happiest pair in the world. 
We both begged pardon of each other, 
without either of us rightly knowing 
why. She now promised to travel 
along with me; and soon we were 
sitting side by side in the carriage ; 
the little box lying opposite us on the 
other seat, Of this I had never spo- 
ken to her, nor did I now think of 
speaking, though it lay there before 
our eyes ; and both of us, by tacit 
agreement, took charge of it, as cir- 
cumstances might require; I, how- 
ever, still carrying it to and from the 
carriage, and busying myself, as for- 
morly, with the locking of the doors. 
So long as aught continued in my 
purse, I had continued to pay: but 
when my cash went down, I siguifi- 
ed the fact to her. ‘ That is easily 
helped,’ said she, pointing to a cou- 
ple of little pouches fixed, at the 
top, to the side of the carriage.— 
These | had often observed before, 
but never turned to use. She put 
her hand into the one, and pulled 
out some gold pieces, as from the 
other some coins of silver ; thereby 
shewing me the possibility of meet- 
ing any scale of expenditure which 
we might choose to adopt. And 
thus we journeyed on from town to 
town, from land to land, contented 
with each other and the world; and 
I fancied not that she would again 
leave me; as our happiness aud 
mutual affection seemed daily to in- 
crease, But one morning, alas! she 
could not be found: and as my ac- 
tual residence, without her company, 
became displeasing, I again took the 
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road with my box; tried the virtue 
of the two pouches, and found it still 
unimpaired. My journey proceeded 
without accident, But if I had hith- 
erto paid little heed to the mysteries 
of my adventure, expecting a natu- 
ral solution of the whole, there now 
occurred something which threw me 
into astonishment, into anxiety, nay 
into fear, Being wont, in my impa- 
tience for change of place, to hurry 
forward day and night, it was often 
my hap to be travelling in the dark ; 
and when the lamps, by any chance, 
went out, to be left in utter obscuri- 
vi Once in the dead of such a night 

had fallen asleep, and on awaken- 
ing I observed the glimmer of a light 
on the covering of my carriage. 1 
examined this more strictly, and 
found it was issuing from the box, in 
which there seemed to be a chink, 
as if it had been chapped by the 
warm and dry weather of summer, 
which was now come on. My 
thoughts of jewels again came into 
my head ; I supposed there must be 
some carbuncle laying in the box, 
and this point I forthwith set about 
investigating. I postured myself as 
well as might be, so that my eye was 
in immediate contact with the chink. 
But how great was my surprise, when 
a fair apartment, well lighted, and 
furnished with much taste and even 
cosiliness, met my inspection, just as 
if I had been looking down through 
the opening of a dome into a royal 
saloon! A fire was burning in the 
grate, and before it stood an arm- 
chair, I held my breath, and con- 
tinued to observe. And now there 
entered from the other side of the 
apartment a lady with a book in her 
hand, whom I thought I recognised 
for my wife, though her figure was 
contracted into the extreme of dimi- 
nution. She sat down in the chair by 
the fire to read; she trimmed the 
coals with the most dainty pair of 
tongs; and in the course of her 
movements, 1 could clearly perceive 
that this fairest little creature was 
indeed my wife. But now I was 
obliged to shift my constrained pos- 
ture a little; and the next moment, 


when I had bent down to look in 
again, and convince myself that it 
was no dream, the light vanished, and 
my eye rested on empty darkness, 
How amazed, nay terrified I was, 
you may easily conceive. I started 
a thousand thoughts on this discove- 
ry, and in truth could think nothing. 
In the midst of this, I fell asleep; 
and on awkening, I fancied that it 
must have been a mere dream: yet 
I felt myself in some degree estrang- 
ed from.my fair one ; and though I 
watched over the box but so much 
the more carefully, I knew not 
whether the event of her re-appear- 
ance in human size was a thing which 
I should wish or dread. After some 
time she did in fact re-appear: one 
evening, in a white robe, she came 
gliding in; and as it was just then 
growing dusky inmy room, she seem- 
ed teme taller than when I had seen 
her last ; and I remembered having 
heard that all beings of the mermaid 
and gnome species increase in sta 
ture very perceptibly at the fall of 
night. She flew as usual to my arms; 
but I could not with right gladness 
press her to my obstructed breast. 
* My dearest,’ said she, ‘I now feel 
by thy reception of me, what, alas! 
I already knew too well. Thou 
hast seen me in the interim ; thou 
artacquainted with the state in which, 
at certain times, I find myself; thy 
happiness and mine is interrupted, 
nay, it stands on the brink of being 
annihilated altogether. I must leave 
thee ; and [know not whether I shall 
ever see thee again.’ Her presence, 
the grace with which she spoke, di- 
rectly banished from my memory al- 
most every trace of that vision, which 
indeed had already hovered before 
me as little more than’a dream. I 
addressed her with kind vivacity, 
convinced her of my passion, assur- 
ed her that I was innocent, that my 
discovery was accidental ; in short, 
I so managed it that she appeared 
composed, and endeavoured to com- 
pose me. ‘ Try thyself strictly,’ said 
she, ‘ whether this discovery has not 
hurt thy love, whether thou canst 
forget that I live in two forms beside 
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thee, whether the diminution of my 
being will not contract thy affection.’ 
I looked at her ; she was fairer than 
ever; and I thought within myself: 
Is it so great a misfortune, after all, 
to have a wife who from time to time 
becomes a dwarf, so that one can car- 
ry her about with him ina casket? 
Were it not much worse if she be- 
came a giantess, and put her husband 
in the box ? My gaiety of heart had 
returned. I would not for the whole 
world have let her go. ‘ Best heart,’ 
said I, ‘let us be and continue ever 
as we have been. Could either of 
us wish to be better ? Enjoy thy con- 
veniency ; and I promise thee to 
guard the box with so much the more 
faithfulness. Why should the pret- 
tiest sight I have evey seen in my 
life make a bad impression on me? 
How happy would lovers be, could 
they but procure such miniature pic- 
tures! And after all it was but a pic- 
ture, a little slight-of-hand deception. 
Thou art trying and teasing me ; but 
thou shall see how I will stand it.’ 
‘The matter is more serious than 
thou thinkest,’ said the fair one ; 
‘however, I am truly glad to see 
thee take it so lightly ; for much good 
may still beawaiting us both. I will 
trust in thee; and for my own part 
do my utmost ; only promise me that 
thou will never mention this disco- 
very by way of ‘reproach. Another 
prayer, likewise, I most earnestly 
make to thee: be more than ever 
on thy guard against wine and anger.’ 
I promised what she required; I 
could have gone on promising to all 
lengths ; but she herself turned aside 
the conversation; and thenceforth 
all proceeded in its former routine. 
We had no inducement to alter our 
place of residence; the town was 
large, the society various ; and the 
fine season gave rise to many a ex- 
cursion and garden-festival. 

“ In all such amusements the pre- 
sence of my wife was welcome, nay, 
eagerly desired, by women as well 
as men. A kind insinuating man- 
ner, joined with a certain dignity of 
bearing, secured to her on all hands 
praise and estimation. Besides, she 


could play beautifully on the lute, 
accompanying it with her voice; 
and no social night could be perfect, 
unless crowned by the graces of this 
talent. I will be free to confess 
that I have never got much good of 
music; on the contrary, it has al- 
ways rather had a disagreeable effect 
on me. My fair one soon noticed 
this, and accordingly, when by our- 
selves, she never tried to entertain 
me by such means: in return how- 
ever, she appeared to indemnify her- 
self while in society, where indeed 
she always found a crowd of ad- 
mirers, And now, why should I 
deny it? our late dialogue, in spite of 
my best intentions, had by no means 
sufficed to abolish the matter within 
me: on the contrary, my temper of 
mind had by degrees got into the 
strangest tune, almost without my 
being conscious of it. One night, in 
a large company, this hidden grudge 
broke loose, and by its consequences 
produced to myself the greatest 
damage. When I look back on it 
now, I in fact loved my beauty far 
less, after that unlucky discovery : 
I was also growing jealous of her; a 
whim that had never struck mebe- 
fore. This night at table, I found 
myself placed very much to my 
mind beside my two neighbours, a 
couple of ladies, who, for some time, 
had appeared to me very charming. 
Amid jesting and soft small talk, I 
was not sparing of my wine: while, 
on the other side, a pair of musical 
dilletanti had got hold of my wife, 
and at last contrived’ to lead the 
company into singing separately, and 
by way of chorus. This put me 
into ill-humour, The two amateurs 
appeared to me impertirent; the 
singing vexed me; and when, as my 
turn came, they even requested a 
solo-strophe, from we, I grew truly 
indignant, I emptied my glass, and 
set it down again with no soft move- 
ment, The grace of my two fair 
neighbors soon pacified me, indeed ; 
but there is an evil nature in wrath, 
when once it is set a-going. It went 
on fermenting within me, though all 
things were of a kind to induce joy 
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and complaisance. On the contrary, 
I waxed more splenetic than ever 
when a lute was produced, and my 
fair one began fingering it, and sing- 
ing, to the admiration of all the rest. 
Unhappily, a general silence was re- 
quested. So then, I was not even 
to talk any more; and these tones 
were going through me like a tooth- 
ach. Was it any wonder that, at 
last, the smallest spark should blow 
up theo mine? The songstress had 
just ended a song amid the loudest 
applauses, when she looked over to 
me; and this truly with the most 
Joving face in the world. Unluckily, 
its lovingness could not penetrate so 
far. She perceived that I had just 
gulped down a cup of wine, and was 
pouring out a fresh one, With her 
right forefinger, she beckoned to me 
in kind threatening. ‘ Consider that 
it is wine !’ said she, not louder than 
for myself to hear it.—* Water is for 
mermaids !’ cried I,—‘ My ladies,’ 
said she to my neighbours, ‘ crown 
the cup with all your gracefulness, 
that it be not too often emptied.’— 
‘You will not let yourself be tutor- 
ed?’ whispered one of them in my 
ear.—* What ails the dwarf?’ cried 
I, with a more violent gesture, in 
which I overset the glass.—* Ah, 
what you have spilt!’ cried the pa- 
ragon of women ; at the same time, 
twanging her strings, as if to lead 
back the attention of the company 
from this disturbance to herself. 
Her attempt succeeded; the more 
completely as she rose to her feet, 
seemingly that she might play with 
greater convenience, and in this at- 
titude continued preluding. At sight 
of the red wine running over the 
table-cloth, I returned to myself. 
I perceived the great fault I had 
been guilty of; and it cut me 
through the very heart. Never till 
now had music spoken to me: the 
first verse she sang was a friendly 
good-night to the company, bere as 
they were, as they might still feel 
themselves together. With the next 
verse they became as if scattered 
asunder; each felt himself solitary, 
separated, no one could fancy that 
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he was present any longer. Bat 
what shall I say of the last verse? 
It was directed to me alone; the 
voice of injured love bidding fare. 
well to moreseness and caprice. In 
silence I conducted her home ; fore. 
boding no good, When, however, we 
reached home, she showed herself so 
kind and graceful, that I was the hap. 
piest of men, Next morning, in high 
spirits and full of love, I said to her: 
‘ Thou hast so often sung, when ask- 
ed in company ; as, for example, thy 
touching farewell song last night, 
Come, now, for my sake, and si 

me a dainty gay welcome to this 
morning hour, that we may feel as if 
we were meeting for the first time,’ 
‘That I may not do, my friend? 
said she seriously. ‘The song of 
last night referred to our parting, 
which must now forthwith take 
place: for I can only tell thee, the 
violation of thy promise and oath 
will have the worst consequences 
for us both ; thou hast scoffed away 
a great felicity, and I too must re- 
nounce my dearest wishes,’ As I 
now pressed and entreated her to 
explain herself more clearly, she 
answered; ‘ That, alas, I can well 
do; for, at all events, my continu- 
ance with thee is over. Hear, then, 
what I would rather have concealed 
to the latest times. The form, un- 
der which thou sawest me in the 
box, is my natural and proper form: 
for I am of the race of King Eck- 
wald, the dread Sovereign of the 
Dwarfs, concerning whom authentic 
history has recorded so much. Our 
people are still as of old, laborious 
and busy, and therefore easy to 
govern, Thou must not fancy that 
the dwarfs are behind hand in their 
manufacturing skill. Swords which 
followed the foe when you cast them 
after him ; invisible and mysteriously 
binding chains ; impenetsable shields, 
and such like ware, in old times, 
formed their staple produce. But 
now they chiefly employ themselves 
with articles of convenience and or- 
nament ; in which truly they surpass 
all people of the earth. I may well 
say, it would astonish thee to walk 
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through our workshops and ware- 
houses. All this would be right and 
good, were it not that with the whole 
nation in general, but more particu- 
larly with the royal family, there is 
one peculiar circumstance connect- 
ed.’ She paused for a moment; and 
I again begged farther light on these 
wonderful secrets ; which according- 
ly she forthwith proceeded to grant. 
‘Tt is well known,’ said she, ‘ that 
God, so soon as he had created the 
world, and the ground was dry, and 
the mountains were standing bright 
and glorious, that God, I say, there- 
upon, in the very first place, created 
the dwarfs; to the end, that there 
might be reasonable beings also, 
who, in their passages and chasms, 
might contemplate and adore his 
wonders in the_ inward parts of the 
earth. It is Yarther well known, 
that this little race by degrees be- 
came uplifted in heart, and attempt- 
ed to acquire the dominion of the 
earth: for which reason God then 
created the dragons, in order to 
drive. back the dwarfs into their 
mountains. Now, as the dragons 
themselves were wont to nestle in 
the large caverns and clefts, and 
dwell there ; and many of them, too, 
were in the habit of spitting fire, 
and working much other mischief, 
the poor little dwarfs were by this 
means thrown into exceeding straits 
and distress, so that not knowing 
what in the world to do, they humbly 
and fervently turned to God, and 
called to him in prayer, that he 
would vouchsafe to abolish this un- 
clean dragon generation. But though 
it consisted not with his wisdom to 
destroy his own creatures, yet the 
heavy sufferings of the poor dwarfs 
so moved his compassion, that anon 
he created the giants, ordaining 
them to fight these dragons, and if 
not root them out, at least lessen 
their numbers. Now, no sooner had 
the giants got moderately well 
through with the dragons, than their 
hearts also began to wax wanton ; 
and, in their presumption, they prac- 
tised much tyranny, especially on 
the good little dwarfs, who then 
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once more in. their need turned to 
the Lord; and he, by the power of 
his hand, created the knights, who 
were to make war on the giants and 
dragons, and to live in concord with 
the dwarfs. Hereby was the work 
of creation completed on this side : 
and it is plain, that henceforth giants 
and dragons, as well as knights and 
dwarfs, have always maintained 
themselves in being. From this, my 
friend, it will be clear to thee, that 
we are of the oldest race on the 
earth ; a circumstance which does us 
honour, but, at the same time, brings 
great disadvantage along with it. 
For as there is nothing in the world 
that can endure for ever, but all that 
has once been great must become 
little and fade, it is our lot, also, 
that ever since the creation of the 
world, we have been waning and 
growing smaller ; especially the roy- 
al family, on whom, by reason of 
their pure blood, this destiny presses 
with the heaviest force. To remedy 
this evil, our wise teachers have 
many years ago devised the expe- 
dient of sending forth a princess of 
the royal house from time to time 
into the world, to wed some honour- 
able knight, that so the dwarf pro- 
geny may be refected, and saved 
from entire decay.’ Though my fair 
one related these things with an air 
of the utmost sincerity, I looked at 
her hesitatingly ; for it seemed as if 
she meant to palm some fable on me. 
As to her own dainty lineage I had 
not the smallest doubt: but that she 
should have laid hold ef me in place 
of a knight, occasioned some mis- 
trust : seeing I knew myself too well 
to suppose that my ancestors had 
come into the world by an immediate 
act of creation. I concealed my 
wonder and scepticism, and asked 
her kindly: ‘ But tell me, my dear 
child, how hast thou attained this 
large and stately shape? For I know 
few women that in richness of form 
can compare with thee.’—* Thou 
shalt hear, replied she. ‘It is a set- 
tled maxim in the council of the 
dwarf kings, that this extraordinary 
step be forborne as long as it possi- 
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bly can; which, indeed, I cannot but 
say is quite natural and proper. Per- 
haps they might have lingered still 
longer, had not my brother, born af- 
ter me, come into the world so ex- 
ceedingly small, that the nurses ac- 
tually lost him eut of his swaddling- 
clothes, and no creature yet knows 
whither he is gone. On this occur- 
rence, unexampled in the annals of 
dwarfdom, the sages were assembled ; 
and without more ado, the resolution 
was taken, and I set out in quest of 
a husband.’ ‘ The resolution!’ ex- 
claimed I; ‘that is all extremely 
well, One can resolve, one can 
take his resolution; but to give a 
dwarf this heavenly shape, how did 
your sages manage that?’ ‘It had 
been provided for already,’ said she, 
‘by our ancestors. In the royal 
treasury lay a monstrous gold ring. 
I speak of it as it then appeared to 
me, when I saw it in my childhood ; 
for it was this same ring which I 
have here on my finger. We now 
went to work as follows: I was in- 


formed of all that awaited me; and 
instructed what I had to do and to 


forbear. A splendid palace, after 
the pattern of my father’s favourite 
summer residence, was then got 
ready; a main edifice, wings, and 
whatever else you could think of. 
It stood at the entrance of a large 
rock-cleft, which it decorated in the 
handsomest style. On the appoint- 
ed day, our court moved thither, my 
parents also and myself. The army 
paraded ; and four-and-twenty priests, 
not without difficulty, carried on a 
costly litter the mysterious ring. It 
was placed on the threshold of the 
building, just within the spot where 
you entered. Many ceremonies 
were observed ; and after a pathetic 
farewell, I proceeded to my task. I 
stept forward to the ring; laid my 
finger on it; and that instant, began 
perceptibly to wax in stature. Iua 
few moments I had reached my pre- 
sent size; and then I put the ring on 
my finger. But now, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the doors, windows, 
gates flapped to ; the wings drew up 
into the body of the edifice ; instead 
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of a palace, stood a little box beside 
me, which I forthwith lified, and car. 
ried off with me, not without a plea. 
sant feeling in being so tall and 
strong ; still, indeed, a dwarf to trees 
and mountains, to streams and tracks 
of land, yet a giant to grass and herbs, 
and, above all, to ants, from whom 
we dwarfs, not being always on the 
best terms with them, often suffer 
considerable annoyance. How it 
fared with me on my pilgrimage, I 
might tell thee at great length. Suf- 
fice it to say, I tried many, but no 
one save thou seemed worthy of be- 
ing honoured with the love of a 
descendant of the glorious Eck. 
wald.’ In the course of these nar- 
rations, my head had now and then 
kept wagging, without myself having 
absolutely shaken it. 1 put several 
questions; to which I received no 
very satisfactory answers: on the 
contrary, I learned to my great af- 
fliction, that after what had happen- 
ed, she must needs return to her pa 
rents, She had hopes still, she said, 
of getting back to me; but for the 
present, it was indispensably neces- 
sary to present herself at court; as 
otherwise, both for her and me, there 
was nothing but utter ruin. The 
purses would soon cease to pay ; and 
who knew what would be the con- 
sequences? On hearing that our 
money would run short, I inquired 
no farther into consequences: I 
shrugged up my shoulders; I was 
silent, and she seemed to understand 
me. We now packed up, and got 
into our carriage, the box standing 
opposite us; in which, however, I 
could still see no symptoms of a pal- 
ace. In this way we proceeded se- 
veral stages. Post-money and drink- 
money were readily and richly paid 
from the pouches to the right and 
left ; till at last we reached a moun- 
tainous district ; and no sooner had 
we alighted here, than my fair one 
walked forward, directing me to fol- 
low her with the box. She led me 
by rather steep paths to a narrow 
plot of green ground, through which 


‘a clear brook now gushed in little 


falls, now ran in quiet windings. She 
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pointed to a little knoll; bade me 
set the box down there, then said: 
* Farewell! thou wilt easily find the 
way back ; remember me: I hope to 
see thee again.” At this moment, I 
felt as if I could not leave her. If 
came forward to seize her hand, to 
clasp hef in my arms: but she mo 
tioned me back; threatening me, 
though still kindly enough, with 
great danger if I did not instantly 
withdraw. ‘Is there no possibility, 
then,’ exclaimed I, ‘ of my staying 
with thee ; of thy keeping me beside 
thee ??) These words I uttered with 
such rueful tones and gestures, that 
she seemed touched by them, and 
after some thought confessed to me, 
that a continuance of our union was 
not entirely impossible. Who hap- 
pier than I! My importunity, which 
increased every moment, compelled 
her at last to inform me that if I too 
could resolve on becoming as little 
as I had once seen her, I might still 
remain with her, be admitted to her 
house, her kingdom, her family. 
The proposal was not altogether to 
my mind: yet at this moment, I po- 
sitively could not tear myself away : 
so, having already for a good while 
been accustomed to the marvellous, 
and being at all times prone to bold 
enterprises, I closed with her offer, 
and said she might do with me as 
she pleased. I was thereupon di- 
rected to hold out the little finger of 
my right hand; she placed her own 
against it; then with her left hand 
she quite softly pulled the ring from 
her finger, and let it run along mine. 
That instant, I felt a violent twinge 
on my finger: the ring shrunk toge- 


ther, and tortured me horribly. I ° 


gave a loud cry, and caught round 
me for my fair one, but she had dis- 
appeared. What state of mind I 
was in during this moment, I find no 
words to express: so I have nothing 
more to say, but that I very soon, in 
my miniature size, found myself be- 
side my fair one in a wood of grass- 
stalks, The joy of meeting after 
this short, yet most strange separa- 
tion, or, if you will, of. this re-union 
without separation, exceeds all con- 
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ception. With some difficulty, we 
now mauinted a hill: E say difficulty, 
because the sward had become for 
us an almost impenetrable forest. 
Yet at length we reached a bare 
space; and how surprised was I at 
perceiving there a large bolted mass; 
which, ere long, I could not but re- 
cognise for the box, in the same State 
as when I had set it down. ‘Go 
up to it, my friend,’ said she, ‘ and 
do but knock with the ring: thou 
shalt see wonders.’ I went up ac- 
cordingly, and no sooner had I rap- 
ped, than I did, in fact, witness the 
greatest wonder. Two wings came 
jutting out; and at the same time 
there fell, like scales and chips, va- 
rious pieces this way and that ; while 
doors, windows, tslotialite, and all 
that belongs to a complete palace at 
once came into view. If ever you 
have seen one of Réntchen’s desks ; 
how, at one pull, a multitude of 
springs and latches get in motion, 
and writing-board and writing mate- 
rials, letter and money compartments, 
all at once, or in quick succession, 
start forward, you will paftly con- 
ceive how this palace unfolded itself, 
into which my sweet attendant now 
introduced me. In the large saloon, 
I directly recognised the fire-place 
which I had formerly seen from 
above, and the chair in which she 
had then been - And on look- 
ing up, I actually fancied I could 
still see something of the chink in the 
dome, through which I had peeped 
in. I spare you the description of 
the rest : in a word, all was spacious, 
splendid, and tasteful. Scarcely had 
I recovered from my astonishment, 
when I heard afar off a sound of mil- 
itary music. My better half sprang 
up: and with rapture announced to 
me the approach of his majesty, her 
father. We stepped out to the 
threshold, and here beheld a magni- 
ficent procession moving towards us, 
from a coiisiderable cleft in the 
rock. Soldiers, servants, officers of 
state, and glittering courtiers, follow 
ed in order. At last you observed a 
golden throng, and in the midst of it 
the king himself. So soon as the 
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whole procession had drawn up be- 
fore the palace, the king, with his 
nearest retinue, step forward. 
His loving daughter hastened out to 
him, pulling me along with her. We 
threw ourselves at his feet : he raised 
me very graciously; and on coming 
to stand before him, I perceived, 
that in this little world I was still 
the most considerable figure. We 
proceeded together to the palace ; 
where his majesty, in presence of his 
whole court, was pleased to welcome 
me with a well-studied oration, in 
which he expressed his surprise at 
finding us here; acknowledged me 
as his son-in-law, and appointed the 
nuptial ceremony to take place on 
the morrow. Let me skip over the 
whole train of ceremonies: in a 
word, we were wedded, Gaily and 
joyously matters weni on. a 
thing about me was completely adapt- 
ed to my present form and wants ; 
the bottles and glasses were in a fit 
ratio to a little toper, nay, if you 
will, better measure, in proportion, 
than with us, In my tiny palate, 
the dainty tid-bits tasted excellently ; 
a kiss from the little mouth of my 
Pa was still the most charming 
thing in nature ; and I will not deny 
that novelty made all these circum- 
stances highly agreeable. Unhappi- 
ly, however, I had not forgotten my 
ormer situation, I felt within me 
a scale of by-gone greatness; and it 
rendered me restless and cheerless, 
Now, for the first time did I under- 
stand what the philosophers might 
mean by their ideal, which they say 
so plagues the mind of man. had 
an ideal of myself; and often in 
dreams I appeared as a giant. In 
short, my wife, my ring, my dwarf 
figure, and so many other bonds and 
restrictions, made me utterly unhap- 
y, so that I began to think serious- 
2 about obtaining my deliverance. 

eing persuaded that the whole ma- 


gic lay in the ring, I resolved on fil- 
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ing this asunder, From the court 
jeweller, accordingly, I borrowed 
some files. By good luck, I was 
left-handed, as, indeed, throughout 
my whole life, I had never done 
aught in the right-handed way. I 
stood tightly to the work : it was not 
small; for the golden hoopgso thin 
as it appeared, had grown propor. 
tionably thicker in contracting from 
its former length. All vacant hours 
I privately applied to this task : and 
at last, the metal being nearly through, 
I was provident enough to step out 
of doors. This was a wise measure; 
for all at once the golden hoop start- 
ed sharply from my finger, and my 
frame shot aloft with sueh violence, 
that I actually fancied I should dash 
against the sky ; and, at all events, 
I must have bolted through the dome 
of our palace; way, perhaps, in my 
new awkwardness, have destroyed 
this summer-residence altogether. 
Here then was I standing again; in 
truth, so much the larger, but also, 
as it seemed to me, so much the 
more foolish and helpless, On re- 
covering from my stupefaction, I ob- 
served the royal strong box lying 
near me, which I found to be mode- 
rately heavy, as I lifted it, and car- 
ried it down the foot-path to the next 
stage ; where I directly ordered horses 
and set forth. By the road, | soon 
made trial of the two side-pouches. 
Instead of money, which appeared 
to be run out, I found a little key: 
it belonged to the strong-box, in 
which I got some moderate com- 

nsation. So long as this held out, 
por use of the carriage ; by and 
by I sold it, and proceeded by the 
Diligence. The strong-box, too, I 
at length cast from me, having no 
hope of its ever filling again, And 
thus in the end, though after a con- 
siderable circuit, I again returned to 
the kitchen-hearth, to the landlady, 
and the cook, where you were first 
introduced to me. 
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THE VIRGIN MARY’S BANK. 
AN IRISH TRADITION. 


From the foot of Inchidony Island, in the bay of Clonakilty, an elevated tract of sandy 
ground juts out into the sea, and terminates in a bank of soft verdure, which forms a striking 
contrast to the little desert behind it, and the black solitary rock immediately under it. 
Tradition relates that the Virgin Mary, having wandered one evening to this sequestered spot, 
was there discovered praying, by the crew of a vessel which was then coming to anchor in the 
Bay. Instead of sympathizing with her in her piety, the sailors were so inconsiderate as to 
turn her into ridicule ; and even add to their ill-timed jeers some very impertinent remarks 
upon her beauty. The result may readily be anticipated: a storm arose, and the vessel having 
struck upon the black rock of Inchidony, went down with all her crew, not one of whom was 
ever afterwards heard of. 

THE evening star rose beauteously above the fading day 

As to the lone and silent beach the Virgin went to pray ! 

And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonlight’s mellow fall, 
But the bank of green where Mary knelt, was the brightest of them all. 
























Slow moving o’er the waters, a gallant bark appeared, 
And her crew all crowded to the deck, as to the land she neared ; 

To the calm and sheltered haven she floated like a swan, 

And her wings of snow o’er the waves below, in pride and glory shone. 







The Captain saw Our Lady first, as he a the prow, 
And marked the whiteness of her robe, the radiance of her brow ;— 
Her arms were folded gracefully, upon her stainless breast, 

And her eyes looked up among the stars, to him her soul loved best. 











He bad his sailors look on her, and hailed her with a cheer, 
And on the kneeling Virgin straight, they gazed with laugh and jeer :— 
They madly vow’d a form so fair they ne’er had seen before, 

And cursed the faint and drowsy breeze that kept them from the shore. 









The ocean from its bosom then, shook off the moonlight sheen, 
And its wrathful billows fiercely rose to vindicate their Queen ; 
A cloud came o’er the heavens, and a darkness o’er the land, 
And the scoffing crew beheld no more Our Lady on the land. 








Out burst the pealing thunder, and the lightning leapt about, 
And rushing with its watery war, the tempest gave a shout ; 
That fated bark from a mountain, wave came down with direful shock, 
And her timbers flew like the scattered spray, on Inchidony’s rock. 








Then loud from all that guilty crew, one shriek rose wild and high, 
But the angry surge swept over them, and hush’d that maddening cry ; 
With a hoarse, exulting murmur, the t t died away, 

And down, still chafing from their strife, the indignant waters lay. 


When the calm and purple morning shone out on high Dunore, 
Full many a mangled corse was seen, on Inchidony’s shore ; 
And even now the fisher points to where those fers sank, 

And still proclaims that hillock green, The Vincin Mary’s Bank. 






















ON CONTENTMENT. 





HERE is scarcely a situation eventful circumstances and pleasing 
in life totally exempt from oc- sensations, with the same certainty 
casional recurrences of uneasiness that misfortunes and disappointments 
and discontent. LEquanimity of tem- ruffle our hamours and agitate our 
per, and health of body, wait upon frames. The naturally gay must 
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sometimes feel sad, and the grave 
man will often smile under the sun- 
shine of life: thus he who acts from 
the most correct principle would re- 
quire more fortitude than humanity 
ean boast, and more firmness of re- 
solve than has ordinarily fallen to 
man’s lot, to maintain undeviatingly 
the same strictness or austerity in 
practice of which he approves in 
theory. 

« Give me that man 


Who is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core ; ay, in my heart of hearts.” 


Perverted indeed must his judg- 
ment be, who will not admit the 
wisdom and propriety of resolving, 
and striving to exercise the faculty 
of reason in overcoming the affec- 
tions of the mind, and establishing a 
habit of content and endurance un- 
der every event of an adverse nature 
which can befall us on earth, It 
manifestly is the great end of life, and 
the proudest spirit that a man can 
display, to school himself into con- 
tentment. 

** What is this world ? Thy school, O Misery ! 


And he who has not learnt to suffer, 
Knows not how to live.” 


I apprchend it will be too often 
found, that the discontented man is 
a prey to physical evils or constitu- 
tional disorders, and that mental and 
bodily afflictions generally beget and 
nourish each other; while on the 
other hand a proper control over 
the inclinations will in most cases 
master the diseased action of the 
one, and chase away spleen and dis- 
Satisfaction from the other, Not 
even the severest affliction or great- 
est disappointments and crosses in 
life, can give a splenetic or discon- 
tented sensation to minds duly skill- 
ed in the school of self-examination, 
And an uniform complacency will 
beget that strength of intellect essen- 
tial to the task of obliging ourselves 
to be contented, while every mo- 
ment of our lives will thus become a 
happy and blessed portion of our ex- 
bas ir a% 

Indeed, the prospect of long life 
will be rendered more certain by the 
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absence of those conflicting events 
and feelings, which, when yielded to, 
but shorten eur days, and deprive us 
of every real enjoyment. We in- 
sensibly become, by such habits, in- 
dustrious, economical, and happy ; 
our associates will respect us for the 
virtues we thus display ; and the feli- 
city which our example consequent- 
ly disseminates around us, will af- 
ford to us pleasing retrospections 
and delightful anticipations. Wo to 
the man, who, borne down by the 
neglect of himself, views the conduct 
of others with whom he is connected 
through a diseoloured medium! His 
thoughts must be to the happiness of 
his mind, as daggers to his body; and 
the discontent to which he voluntari- 
ly condemns himself, is like a hell to 
his heart and is the bane of his exis- 
tence. 

Reflection will hardly allow us to 
deny, that, to order our lives and 
conversations aright, constitutes the 
wisdom of our being ; and the same 
train of thought will convince us, 
that health of body and soundness of 
mind attend upon the exercise of a 
wise control over our passions and 
inclinations. In one word, theslight- 
est deviation from the paths of virtue 
aud honour, is attended with as seri- 
ous consequences to the mind and 
happiness of an individual, as a haz- 
ardous exposure of the body is with 
danger or destruction to it; and 
where nothing important or laudable 
can be obtained or achieved, the 
greatest judgment will ever be evinc- 
ed in abstaining from indulgences, 
how harmless soever they appear 10 
themselves. 

Moreover, the exercise of discre- 
tion will strengthen, quicken, and 
correct the operations of reason. 
That distinguishing faculty of man, 
viz. the power of reasoning, will 
again, in its turn, from being repeat- 
edly called into action with an hon- 
ourable and happy effect, transmit a 
share of its benign and godlike na- 
ture and strength to the other facul- 
ties, and communicate a cheerful and 
animating sensation to all the powers 
ofthe understanding. Thus I maintain, 
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that however pleasurable the indul- 
gence of our feelings and inclinations, 
reason ought never for a moment to 
be allowed to sleep; for, if it be 
once lulled, and the impetus of our 
constitution obtain the government 
of our actions, though our enjoyment 
may be delicious, it is bewitching, 
and our cheerfulness, if it should at 
all arrive at the point of satisfying us, 
will be but transient and deceitful. 

The mind may for a while bear 
with such artificial nourishment, but 
time, which trieth all things, will 
break up the delusion like the burst- 
ing from a volcano, or the gloomy 
prognostics of a dreadful storm. Our 
intellects will then be left a prey to 
the desolation and discontent inci- 
dent to a neglect of the proper cul- 
tivation of reason, and we shall learn, 
perhaps when too late to amend, the 
wisdom of a due admixture of that 
a faculty in the minutest affairs of 
ife. 

I apprehend it will appear from 
the foregoing remarks, that reason 
produces cheerfulness, and cheerful- 
ness is evidently akin to content- 
ment. To arrive at that happy tem- 
per of mind which characterizes man 
as his Maker intends him to be exis- 





tent on earth, little else is necessary 
than the proper cultivation of reason. 
Yet some men, from a too long ne+ 
glect of this, acquire habits, energies, 
and sentiments, at variance with its 
judicious exercise, and consequently 
destructive of its heaven-born ef- 
fects. Before such men, then, can 
hope to attain this glorious summit 
of existence, they must divest them- 
selves of such previous acquirements 
and standing prejudices as hinder the 
establishment of fresh principles, for 
first impressions are the liveliest and 
most lasting, and ought therefore to 
be the wisest and best selected. I 
would thence infer, that, of all stu- 
dies, that of reasoning closely and 
clearly should primarily be made an 
attractive object to the mind of youth; 
and, although at first its difficulties 
may make it to most men not a litile 
disagreeable, it will ultimately be- 
come the most engaging, and pro- 
duce the most permanent and benefi- 
cial effects. It will inhibit from the 
mind all seeds of discontent, and en- 
circle this earthly pilgrimage with a 
radiance of placidity, delight, and en- 
joyment, analogical to the felicity 
anticipated in the realms of eternal 
day. 








wie has not, in some corner of 
the earth or other, a maiden 
aunt? In all large domestic circles, 
1 invariably look for this unit, as es- 
sentially necessary to complete the 
aggregate of the amount. And in 
what estimation do we really hold 
maiden aunts? They are considered, 
and but too generally, as the com- 
mon-places of life—classed under the 
genus, old women, or at best, speci- 
fied as old maids— rarely, if ever, 
individualized. If they ever had 
characteristic identity, it has been 
lost in those habits of compliance 
and assimilation, in which their own 
comfort has, during their long per- 
formance of this subordinate role, 
compelled them to merge every feel- 
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ing that once peculiarly distinguished 
the woman. At length it gceems 
doubtful, whether they have an inde- 
pendent existence at all. And #t may 
be questioned, whether they do not 
occupy their tenement of mortality 
on a lease equi-durable with the lives 
of those who stand to them in the 
relation of the noun and substantive 
to the adjective. In a word, few of 
the old respect this character; and 
the female suffering the most galling 
domestic despotism, rarely desponds 
sufficiently to regret that it was not 
hers ; whilst the young shrink from 
the probability of ever assuming 
such a position, with feelings of hor- 
ror and dismay. 

Yet, how many of these unblessed 
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individuals have passed through the 
young morning of their life, surround- 
ed by splendid groupes and finely-tem- 

accompaniments—contemplat- 
ing the promise of the future with 
bounding hearts, and all the painful 
excitation of female hopes and fears 
—-admired —~sought—-—deserted—-- 
and wretched, - 

Alas, what a volume of events 
might these few words develop! 
how many sad and melancholy his- 
tories, to warn and to deter ; beacons 
on the ocean, in which numberless 
female hearts are yet to suffer ship- 
wreck and utter ruin! But the warn- 
ing voice smites the ear with painful 
apprehensions, and throws a funeral 
pall over the brightest visions of the 
present; the happy therefore rush 
to the music of the revel to escape 
its boding tones. The experience 
of others impresses the young no 
more than the hourly chime reminds 
them of eternity. And yet these 
things are true; for life is suffering, 
and time is a span. 

My maiden aunt—for I too had 
such a kinswoman—the wanderer’s 
best benison on her memory! Nurse 
of my infancy—playmate of my 
childhood—indulgent friend of my 
youth—soother of my sorrows by 
chidings too gentle to wound, and 
by tales of suffering too sad to be 
recalled but for the sake of one be- 
loved so well, and so worthless of 
Jove—this heart must indeed be cold 
when it forgets to mourn thy ill-re- 
quited tenderness ! It was thy prov- 
ince fa shed tears for me when liv- 
ing ; be it mine to hallow thy grave 
with the fondest tributes of regret 
aud affection, now that, for the first 
time, thou art heedless of my suffer- 
ings. 

Because a woman has passed her 
prime uncheered by protection, and 
unwarmed by love, must she neces- 
sarily be isolated amongst her spe- 
cies, as having no sympathy with its 
history of smiles and tears? For, 
after all, what is life but a perpetual 
transition from the one to the other 
of these ? Had she no years of youth 
and beauty, whose traces may yet 


dwell upon her memory, ané@ promp: 
the unpitied sigh ? Or is age such a 
torpedo, that it benumbs the heart ? 
Generally, the old dwell with melap- 
choly pleasure on the bright dreams 
from which chilling experience has 
aroused them. hey delight in 
portraying the scenery in the midst 
of which the halcyon days of exis. 
tence wore away ; and to kindle’the 
feelings of their younger audience 
to a participation in their remember. 
ed joys and pains, is indeed to live 
the past again. Does the maiden 
aunt alone find no charm in the 
indulgence of cherished remem- 
brances ? Or does lack of sympathy 
keep her mute ? 

Poor, helpless, solitary being! 
whose tenderest servicés are too of- 
ten accepted as a right,—not asa 
favour to be repaid by such fervent 
affection as prompted them—look on 
the grave, at least, with hope. Ven- 
geance of thy wrongs is there; if 
the heart be not utterly hardened, 
the sod that covers thee will be wa- 
tered by tears of remorse—although 
vain and incapable of atonement! 

Truly, there are various foibles 
peculiarly characterising certain indi- 
viduals, who form component parts of 
the class called “ maiden ladies,” 
that render the idea of attaching any 
romantic sympathy to them a carica- 
ture of sentiment. Yet, it is worth 
an inquiry, what has so acted upon 
the mind of the most ridiculous of 
them as to force her thus into an ex- 
aggeration of woman’s weaknesses. 
Wherefore has she sunk into so som- 
bre a shade, so remote from the at- 
mosphere of light, and joy, and sun- 
shine, and tenderness——in which 
lovely, pitying woman floats, like a 
creature of purer element? Itis not 
time alone that has caused the 
change ; for how radiant the path of 
a wife and mother, as she moves 
along, with mature and chastened 
grace, loving and beloved—often the 
most touching figure in a group, 
where the young and the infantine 
surround her, No, it has litte to do 
with the mere positive fact’of addi- 
tional years;—it is the work of 
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events ; and after all, Mankind—he- 
roes, statesmen, as well as meaner 
men,—are more the creatures of 
circumstances, than, peradventure, 
the mass of their admirers may con- 
sider them. 

Now, a person who writes so entire- 
ly under the influence of impressions 
made by present objects as I do, may 
be supposed to have a subject of exam- 
ination under his eye at Barton Hall. 
It is true there is Miss Lister, Lady 
Barton’s elder sister—a problem al- 
most defying solution—a fixture be- 
longing to the house, and during her 
existence assuredly forming an item 
in the inventory of its immovable ap- 
purtenances. And yet, like a crystal 
gem glittering on some umbrageous 
tree, she is in contact with the family 
without ever being united with it. 

It was at dinner, on the day succeed- 
ing ofy arrival at the Hall, that she 
rose upon my dazzled vision, not 
indeed “like the morning star, all 
soft and beautiful, bright and dewy,” 
but like as portentous a meteor as 


She 


Shaksperian fancy ever drew. 
is the phantasma of a beautiful wo- 
man, or what the mummy of Venus 
inight have been some thousand years 
subsequent to her emerging from the 
sea, if she had descended from “ that 
Egyptian cave,” and had not inher- 


ited immortality, A hazel eye that 
once probably sparkled with joyous 
life and pleasurable feelings, is still 
bright, but its motion is restless, its 
glance unquiet, and its “few” and 
“far between” moments of repose 
so unhappy, as to inspire a wish that 
its sparkle were less vivid. It seems 
to me, that the mind of which it is 
the index, must be in an unhealthy 
state ; it wants the subdued, mellow, 
tenor-kind of tone, that makes matron 
loveliness too dear to allow a person, 
gifted with the keenest perception of 
beauty, to regret the fading of the 
more brilliant tints of youth, The 
complexion—alas, that follies, scarce- 
ly ever excusable, should survive to 
an epoch that renders them utterly 
insupportable ! that is purchased at 
the a of the cosmetic-dealer, 
and the gorgon equipage of curls, 
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intended to relieve its glare, is, like 
exotics, to be admired, because not 
of native growth. Her figure, once ad- 
mirable for its slightness, is spare and 
lean ; but by the art of the corset man- 
ufacturer is tortured and aided into a 
most unnatural appearance of round- 
ness. She was always distinguished 
for a beautiful ancle, and it still re- 
tains much of the exquisite propor- 
tions it boasted in days of yore. Per- 
haps this is the most unluckyscir- ” 
cumstance that could have befallen 
her. It betrays her into such un- 
happy—-indecorams, shall I call 
them? It robs her drapery of so 
many graceful folds. It detracts so 
much from the dignity suited to her 
years. Above all, it spoils her walk; 
and there I confess I am critical ; 
“ vera incessa patuit dea.” There 
is a trick in putting the foot to the 
ground, which does exhibit that 
member, to say the truth of it, to, 
advantage—but then it destroys all 
grace of motion so completely ! 
Poor Miss Lister! “sae trippingly 
—sae mincingly gaes she.” It is an 
unfaded relic of days of youth, which 
she exhibits with all the zeal of a 
devotee. It is, moreover, an ever- 
lasting topic, on which she can des- 
cant when she benevolently wishes 
to annoy her nieces, who certainly 
cannot be said to trip on the “ light 
fantastic toe.” It is a point on 
which she is pre-eminently superior, 
having in this particular no rival 
near her throne, It is a perpetual 
consolation, that supports her in the 
hours of trial she necessarily under- 
goes from the youth and beauty of 
her nieces. To say the truth, the 
behaviour of these girls is sufficiently 
vexatious, They have no motive, to 
speak calculatingly, for exercising 
forbearance towards the portionless 
sister of their mother, and they are 
not of that rare class of generous 
spirits who would find, in this very 
deficiency, a cause for redoubled 
kindness. There are a thousand 
little slights, by which they contrive 
to mortify her, and which are so in- 
tangible as to give an air of petu- 
lance to any complaint of them. 
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What injuries are so cruel as those 
it is impossible to resent—the con- 
tinual falling of the single drop of 
water? But they wear out alike the 
heart and the marble. 

In her youth, there was not a 
creature so followed and admired as 
the beautiful Miss Lister, notwith- 
standing her debut was made under 
circumstances somewhat unfortunate. 
Her father, Sir Joseph Lister, was 
poor, and committed an atrocious 
mes-alliance, which deprived his 
daughters of a mother’s sanction : 
Lady Barton made a capital match 
at an early age, and Miss Lister, on 
the score of seniority and superior 
personal claims, wandered through a 
maze of flirtations, in search of a 
higher establishment—-afterwards, 
an equal one.. They were uuattain- 
able ;—I know not why ;—there is a 
fate in these things. Lady Barton 
was never half so handsome ; but she 
married sixteen thousand a year, and 
a baronet—no bad success as times 
go. Poor Miss Lister had once a 
serious penchant for a colonel of 
dragoons ; serious it must have been, 
for she had consented to matrimony 
on the comfortable prospect of his 
pay and two hundred a-year landed 
estate. How it happened is one of 
those secrets that never transpire, 
and which the most curious eye can- 
not penetrate. There was a great 
deal of ill usage on his part, for her 
attachment to him was “ no thing to 
jest upon.” The clothes were made 
—the ring bought—the cake order- 
ed,—and the colonel’s letter of res- 
ignation came in, rendering all the 
rest nugatory. She felt it deeply ; 
there was the silence of suffering, 
that worst of symptoms. There 
was ruined health, soured temper, 
blighted youth, then—now, there is 
coquettish old age, intolerable peev- 
ishness, envy of the young, aver- 
sion to the old, an insatiable avidity 
of conquest, and hopeless aspirations 
after matrimony. Miss Lister’s cou- 
rage is equal to her resolution, other- 
wise she never could venture an at- 
tack on a man of Colonel Elton’s 
acknowledged character, and whom 


she herself, when annoyed by his un. 
conscious insouciance, pronounces the 
most impenetrable of mankind. She 
retains enough of her remeinbrance 
of her faithless lover, to find ag 
attraction in a soldier’s very name ; 
there is an air amongst the milita. 
ry, she says, which all others labour 
in vain to acquire, These assertions 
though generally aimless, are more 
frequently repeated now, and I cay 
detect the plan on which she cop. 
ducts her operations—woman’s usual 
mode of warfare, if she be politic— 
undermining. Alas, the colonel has 
nerve enough to withstand an earth. 
quake ! 

It is amusing to observe the digni- 
fied retenue with which he sustains 
the artillery of smiles, arch questions, 
and other prettinesses* with which 
she assails him. To him, she is mere- 
ly Miss Lister, the sister of Lady 
Barton, and as such to be treated 
civilly ; but he has as much feeling of 
the proportions of the ancle so often 
exposed to his view, as he has of 
those of a mile-stone. ‘Then he oc- 
casionally deals out a sarcasm that 
cannot but “touch home,” and which 
is rendered more poignant by the 
coulness of his look, and the uncon- 
cern of his brow. It seems as if he 
is asserting a plain fact—means no 
severity, has no design to mortify, but 
states the truth as it actually exists, 
He calls the love of three-score, 
dotage ; and speaks most unrelen- 
tingly of the beauty a woman of 
forty boasted in her youth. He 
recollects the date of Miss Lis- 
ter’s first presentation at court, and 
appeals to her memory to testify to 
the accuracy of certain anecdotes of 
St. James’s, that must have occurred, 
he says, almost within the range of 
her observation. She asserts her ut- 
ter ignorance with quiet steadiness ; 
gently questions the colonel’s chro- 
nological accuracy, but yet submis- 
sively defers to his judgment, whilst 
he averts his searching eye, with an 
impatience of motion expressive of 
the annoyance her stupidity occasions 
him. Nothing dismays her; her per- 
severance knows no defeat, her good 
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temper suffers no eclipse ;—if baf- 
fled by some downrightiness of the 
colonel’s in the evening, she returns 
with renewed vigour to the assault 
on the following morning. Lady 
Barton looks on quietly, and sees 
the game with the cyes of her lord 
and master, the medium through 
which she views every object. The 
baronet stands aloof ; hopeless, per- 
haps, of ever being actually freed 
from Miss Lister’s society, but wil- 
ling to allow every manceuvre that 
can possibly bring about “a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished.” 
The heir-presumptive whistles, as 
usual, about the grounds, “ for want 
of thought ;” and the young ladies 
are at present in debate, whether 
the rank, fortune, and connexions of 
the colonel counterbalance the desa- 
grément of his age, and whether 
they shall rush to the conflict, and 
carry off the spoil in triumph from 
the very grasp of their more experi- 
enced rival. 

And this is the autumn of the life 
of woman, when her destiny con- 
ducts her through the pathway of 
events unheeded and alone. I am 
convinced that the portrait of Miss 
Lister is that of ten thousand females 
in every class of life, varying only in 
the accompaniments. The fact is, an 
error of education is the root of the 


evil; and until that is corrected, the 
effect will continue to exist. The 
strongest impression made on the 
mind of a girl is the expediency of 
marrying ; not to obtain success in 
this matter, is deemed almost dis- 
graceful, and is the origin of the 
slighting contempt with which old 
maids, as they are called, are, even 
in this period of high civilization, 
regarded. The female mind needs 
strengthening by the habit of ex- 
pecting happiness from its own re- 
sources ; it should learn its own suf- 
ficiency to itself. Woman should be 
taught the possibility of independ- 
ence in her happiness. Her heart 
should be directed to occupy itself 
with fulfilling relative duties, and 
enjoying those social affections which 
last through existence, and which are 
capable of affording felicity of the 
purest and most exquisite kind. An 
amiable daughter and an obliging sis- 
ter, is a lovely and beloved being, 
even though she never becomes a 
wife. A maiden aunt is capable of 
fulfilling the highest duties of a mo- 
ther, and of inspiring the same affec- 
tion, There are proofs of this—too 
few, indeed, but sufficiently numerous 
to establish the truth of the position, 
that a woman, properly educated, may 
be happy, respectable, useful and be- 
loved, albeit a “ maiden aunt.” 





LADY ISABEL, OF GLEN-ALLAN., 


“ 





don’t forget the picture !—and you will not, 


When you have heard the tale they told me there :— 


She was an only child 


it was during a summer I spent in 
the highlands many years ago, 
that a manuscript containing the fol- 
lowing little history fell into my 
hands. My hostess was a very aged 
person, and in the long evenings we 
spent together, she related to me 
many of the romantie incidents she 
had witnessed in her youth. Her 
favourite theme, however, was the 
beauty of the ladies of Glen-Allan, 
for she boasted of being a descendant 
of that house. It must be owned 
that my good hostess, in her own per- 
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son, did not illustrate the truth of het 
assertions ; but in her parlour hunga 
portrait of the Lady Isabel, of Glen- 
Allan, which I used to gaze on al- 
most with adoration: the high and 
noble forehead—the lily fairness of 
the smooth young cheek—the wild 
sweetness of the mournful and gentle 
eyes—rendered it a countenance 

peculiar interest, and proved that 
beauty had indeed belonged to the 
ladies of Glen-Allan. Much did my 
hostess talk of the Lady Isabel; and 
many times did she hint that some- 
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thing unusually sad was connected 
with her history ; but long did the 
curiosity I felt about the original of 
the beautiful portrait remain unsatis- 
fied. At last, after I had got far in- 
to my old lady’s favour, she one day 
placed upon the table an ebony cabi- 
net, and after adjusting her specta- 
cles, and looking even more than 
commonly important, she drew forth 
from this cabinet, which had often 
been the object of my girlish curiosi- 
ty, a roll of parchment, which she 
informed me had been written by 
her grandmother. I opened the 
manuscript, and found, in fair and 
legible characters, the historie of 
* The Ladie Isabell, of Glen-Allan ;” 
which I have copied as it was written, 
except that I have altered the or- 
thography to suit the fashion of the 
present day. 


I went once to visit at my uncle’s 
cottage, and a dear and sunny spot it 
was, as it stood on the hill side in 
that smiling valley ; all around rose 
mountains, wooded to the very sum- 
mit, with tall and stately pines, whose 
dark hues were beautifully contrasted 
by the green branches of the birch 
trees that enriched the borders of 
the rivulets which watered the glen. 
About a mile from my uncle’s cot- 
tage stood an ancient ruin, majestic 
in the midst of its decay ; and many 
a time did I seat myself amongst its 
falling towers, and much did I then 
muse on armed knights and blue- 
eyed and lovely ladies, and often did 
I in imagination rebuild the moulder- 
ing battlements of Glen-Allan Cas- 
tle, and people them with the vassals 
of the clan. I had one morning 
clambered to my favourite spot of 
the old pile, when, happening to cast 
my eyes below, I beheld an aged 
female, the singularity of whose em- 
ployment at once attracted and fixed 
my notice. She knelt upon a little 
mound of earth, which had all the 
appearance of a grave, and often 
pressed her lips on the damp soil; 
and then she raised her dim eyes, 
and seemed as though she prayed. 
At first, I feared she might be some 


unhappy maniac ; but the neatness 
of her dress, and the quiet sadness of 
her looks, dispelled my terror, and I 
gently approached and spoke to her ; 
and from her I heard the following 
melancholy tale. 

“JT was,” said she, “ the foster 
sister of my lady, and very proud I 
was of her wonderful beauty, She 
was indeed a lovely lady ; and when 
she married the young lord of Glen- 
Allan, there was not such another 
couple in the glen. I came, soon 
after their marriage, with my lord 
and my lady, to live in this castle; 
and what rejoicing there was when 
we arrived! there were bonfires 
burning on every hill, and the waters 
of the Allan looked like blood in the 
blaze of the red flames. Never did 
a man doat more on woman than my 
lord upon his wife ; and never did 
man feel happier than he did when 
the young lady Isabel was born. 
But J saw many fatal signs that night; 
for the moon rose as red as though it 
had been drenched in blood, and the 
Allan roared like thunder, though 
there was not wind enough to ripple 
its waves. Yes! yes! I saw those 
fearful bodings, and I shuddered 
when I held the fair baby in my 
arms. Well! the lady Isabel grew 
up to womanhood; and, when I 
looked upon her sad, sweet face, 
I used to feel as though I were list- 
ening to some melancholy music. 
My lady Isabel was in her nineteenth 
year, when my lord and my lady were 
commanded by the Queen to attend 
the court of Holyrood ; and very 
anxious were they to take the lady 
Tsabel along with them: but she in- 
treated so earnestly to be allowed to 
remain at Glen-Allan, that they, who 
could refuse her nothing, consented to 
leave her under my care. I would fain 
have intreated them to carry her to 
Holyrood, but I had not courage to 
resist the intreaties of the sweet child, 
and I allowed my lady to depart 
without expressing my thoughts. But 
I felt that lady Isabel would not have 
been so anxious to stay at the castle, 
had not the youth, Estruce Stuart, 
been also to remain at Glen-Allaa; 
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and I knew not how my lord might 
be pleased with the attachment which 
I saw my young lady cherishing. 
Estruce Stuart was indeed a lad of 
goodly presence, and his air had 
something in it that seemed to say he 
was come of noble blood. But I 
know not—there were strange tales 
told; and who were the parents of 
Estruce Stuart, none, save my lord 
and my lady, ever knew. They, 
however, loved him very dearly, and 
treated him as though he had been 
their own child. I have sometimes 
thought of my lord’s only sister, the 
lady Janet, who died in a wild and 
unsettled state of mind; and when 
any troubled thought passed over 
Estruce’s face, I have seen my lord 
start, and look at the picture of Lady 
Janet:—and a noble and queenly 
looking person my lady Janet must 
have been; and surely Estruce 
Stuart was very like that picture, but 
no one ever spoke of this to me, and 
I said nothing of my own thoughts. 

“Estruce as I have said, was a 
noble lad ; and when he sat on horse- 
back, he used to look like a king. 
Every body loved him, for he had a 
kind word and a kind look for the 
meanest kern in the glen. Well! 
my lord and my lady left Glen-Allan ; 
and afier my lady was in her saddle, 
at the castle-gate, she turned, and 
said with a smile to Estruce Stuart : 
“You must be very kind to Isabel, 
and—” what more she said was 
spoken in a whisper, but the face of 
Estruce crimsoned even to his brow, 
and he looked happier ever after that 
hour. On that very spot I used to 
sit upon the battlements, and listen to 
Estruce Stuart and my lady Isabel, 
when they sang together in the sum- 
mer moonlight, and I used to think 
that they were surely born for each 
other, Very beautifully did they 
sing, and their voices blended so 
that they seemed like one sound of 
harmony. I remember well the last 
night we ever met together on the 
battlements, On that evening long 
did Estruce Stuart gaze upon the 
sweet face of my young lady; and I 
wondered not that he gazed upon her, 
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for she was almost too beautiful to 
be of earth, and her golden hair 
shone on the fitful moonlight like a 
glory round her brow. Estruce took 
the lute from her white hand, and 
sang to her a little song that he had 
made—I remember it well”—and 
then the old woman repeated the fol 
lowing verses :— 

ier ~ are bonny and good, lady ! 
But will pode om Lane! canee La ‘ 

And their sweet love looks on me 


* Your bosom as white as the snaw, love, 
When it faas from the lift aboon ; 

And your cheek is like the summer rose, 
When it blaws i’ the fair pale moon. 


* An’ your voice is like the soun, lady, 
We may fancy when angels sing ; 

It is sweeter far than the merle’s notes, 
When he gars the wild echoes ring. 


‘ 
An’ your lily white han’ is fair, love, 
An’ your foot is sae jimp an’ sma ; 
An’ you look like a spirit o’ bliss, 
When you sit i’ your father’s ha’. 
* But why did I ever hope, lady, 
You would gi’ your love to me, 


For you are come o’ a lordly line, 
An’ I am o’ low degree ? 


* But I'll gang where battles rage, lady, 
An’ die the death o’ the brave ; 

An’ you'll, may be, sometimes weep, lady, 
An’ think o’ the sodger’s grave !” 


“ When Estruce Stuart had finish- 
ed his song, my lady Isabel turned 
to him and smiled ; but I saw a tear 
in her eye, and Estruce saw it too, 
and I heard him whisper— Isabel, 
dear, is it so? and am I to be banish- 
ed from Glen-Allan?’—I did not 
hear her reply; but Estruce’s eyes 
shone very brightly, and he did not 
look as though he thought he was to 
be banished from the glen. 

“ At this time a dreadful fever 
broke out in the neighbourhood, and 
hundreds were swept by it from off the 
earth, and many said it was the plague} 
And there was not a sound to be 
heard but wailings for the dead, and 
the shrieks of the agonized and dying 
wretches.—We shut ourselves up in 
the castle, and felt very little fear ; 
for my lord and my lady had taken 
almost all their household retinue 
along with them, and those they had 
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left were old, and little liable to in- 
fection: so I feared only for my lady 
Isabel and Estruce Stuart ; and when 
I looked on those lovely and loving 
creatures, I remembered the dark 
omens on the night of my young 
lady’s birth, and I shed many bitter 
and troubled tears. However, time 
passed on, and we were beginning to 
think we should escape from the dis- 
ease, and I even began to have less 
fears about lady Isabel ; for the many 
precautions we had taken to prevent 
infection, and the regular hours and 
plain food to which we had restrict- 
ed ourselves, had a wonderful effect 
upon her delicate constitution, and 
her fair face glowed with a steady 
and healthful colour. We no longer 
confined ourselves to walks within the 
castle walls, but began to take our 
usual rambles in the glen; and 
even Estruce less anxiously watched 
the looks or felt the pulse of Lady 
Isabel—when, one evening, I hap- 
pened to go into the hall, and found 
a poor beggar seated by the fire. It 


was Midsummer, yet she was shiver- 
ing; there was a fearful glare in her 
eyes ; and I saw red and livid spots 


upon her bosom. I threw myself 
upon my knees before her; for in 
one moment I knew it was the fever, 
and I intreated her for the love of 
God to quit the house ! The trem- 
bling wretch attempted to comply 
with my agonized intreaties—it was 
in vain—she fell at my feet, a black 
and hideous corpse! Then spread 
that terrible disease, till all within 
the walls of Glen-Allan fell its vic- 
tims, save Estruce Stuart, the lady 
Isabel, and myself. The anxiety I 
felt for those dear children, was, I 
believe, the means of my own cpn- 
tinued health. For myself I had not 
a fear:—to watch over them—to 
| eg te them till the return of my 
ord and my lady—was my only 
thought, and I did hope that the 
wrath of the Almighty might now 
be stayed, and that those innocent 
creatures would be given to my 
prayers. 

“A week had passed over since 
the burial of the last dead in the 


Lady Isabel, of Glen-Allan. 


castle of Glen-Allan, and health stil] 
bloomed on the cheek of lady Isabel, 
and strength was still in the limbs of 
Estruce Stuart. But one evening, 
as we sat together in the supper 
apartment of the castle, I saw a shud- 
der pass over lady Isabel, and a 
somewhat of convulsive movement 
about her lip. I started up in terror; 
yet I did not express my fears, lest I 
should alarm my young lady ; but I 
looked at Estruce Stuart, and I saw 
that he too had observed the fearful 
symptoms, I strove to get lady Isa- 
bel to bed, and to make her swallow 
a composing cordial; but she mo- 
tioned the cup away, and laughingly 
said, it was her birth-day, and that 
she would drink her own health in 
wine. Alas! the heating draught 
only added to the fever in her blood, 
and her eyes sparkled an unusual 
and most unnatural mirth. Estruce 
Stuart rose, and covering his face 
with his hands, rushed from the apart- 
ment. I was surprised to see him at 
such a time for one moment quit the 
side of lady Isabel ; yet he remained 
absent vntil the night passed on, and 
morning had begun to break! and 
what a night it was to me! It may 
not have been the pestilence—yet 
surely there was the plague spot up- 
on my young lady’s breast; and 
never did common fever commit such 
fearful and rapid devastation, While 
1 stood beside her bed, and watched 
the blackness stealing over her yet 
breathing body, the door of the room 
was opened. Estruce Stuart stag- 
gered to the bed. I looked at him 
but once, and I saw that he too was 
falling a victim to disease. He threw 
himself beside my lady Isabel, and 
pressed his lips again and again upon 
her cheek ; and she raised herself as 
though to meet his kiss, and then she 
fell back upon her pillow—and she 
was dead! For a moment Estruce 
Stuart gazed upon that livid and dis- 
coloured face ; and then he flung his 
arms around her, and ere I could 
foresee or prevent his design, he 
rushed with her from the apartment. 
I watched him as he reeled and stag- 
gered under his melancholy burthen 
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—and I followed him to this spot—ay! 
to this very spot !—it was then the 
burial-place of Glen-Allan—and I 
found that, during the night, he had 
dug a grave ; and softly, and gently, 
as though his touch could burt the 
dead, be wrapt a white garment 
round the body, and laid it in the 
earth. ‘ Estruce!’ I cried ; and when 
he heard my voice he looked up and 
said—‘ You will lay me there—there, 
beside Isabel !"—And when he too 
was dead, with my own hands I 
buried him in the grave that he had 
made ; and when I saw the grass 
growing green over those two young 
and innocent creatures, I prayed 


that I might no longer be left upon 
the earth, When my lord and my 
lady heard the melancholy tale they 
went into foreign parts, and sold the 
lands of Glen-Allan; and when the 
castle passed into the hands of stran- 
gers, it was but little thought of, and 
then it fell into decay. It is fifty 
years ago since I buried the body of 
Estruce Stuart in the grave; and 
this castle was then a stately pile, 
and now it will soon be like myself, 
forgotten in the dust ; and many have 
my days been upon the earth—but I 
feel that my pilgrimage is almost at 
its end,” 





MAN’S HEART. 


BY FRANCIS QUARLES, THE YOUNGER 


I stood, in the sweet Spring-time, by the side, 
Of a fair river, rolling wide and free ; 

Winter’s cold chain had melted from its tide, 

And on it revelled, in its joyous pride, 

As ee no ice-touch e’er could bid it hide : 


How 


ike, my fond vain heart, how like to thee! 


1 roamed its banks once more, ’midst summer’s blaze, 
Onward it rushed to the unfathomed sea, 
Nor stayed to listen to the sweet birds’ lays, 
Nor, calm and clear, imaged the Sun’s bright rays, 
But rushed along its channel’s devious ways : 
How like, my headstrong heart, how like to thee! 


I stood by that fair stream’s green banks ote 
When Autumn winds were moaning sul 


ienly ; 


The dead sere leaves did its bright waters stain, 

And heavy pouring floods of falling rain 

Swell’d its full breast, and drenched the neighbouring plain : 
How like, my sad swoll’n heart, how like to thee ! 


I stood again, when Winter reigned severe, 
By that stream’s bank, which then looked drearily ; 
Its once swift waves were frozen, cold, and clear, 


And seemed as they an army 


*s strength could bear, 


Yet failed beneath the foot that ventured there : 
How like, my false cold heart, how like to thee ! 


And shall the Seasons only when they show 


Their darkest lines, my heart, thy mirror be ? 
Oh! learn Spring’s mildness, Summer’s strength, and grow 
Mature as Autumn, pure as Winter’s snow ; 
So shall they, when their features brightest glow, 

Be most like thee, my heart, be most like thee ! 
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OXIDATION OF IRON. 


Chi predica al deserto 
Chi 


MONG the minor exhibitions of 

the inherent functions of matter, 
which concern us in a domestic or 
economical point of view, is the oxi- 
dation of iron. To treat chemically 
or geologically on the important and 
ubiquious element, oxygen, is not my 
present purpose ; although it will be 
necessary for me to poiut out a few 
simple facts, on which to establish 
the humble hints which I venture to 
submit to the consideration of your 
readers. 

The great increase in bulk pro- 
duced in iron, particularly wrought 
iron, by its combination with oxygen, 
would be familiar to most people and 
superfluous for me to indicate, were 
there not so many amongst the mul- 
titude, of whom it might be said, 
‘*‘ they have eyes, and see not—they 
have ears, yet do not hear.” It is 
certain, however, that the more mi- 
nute, and what are called trivial, be- 
cause familiar functions of matter, 
are equally important, inherent, and 
characteristic, as the most extended 
and comprehensive. The habitual 
contemplation of the former, is high- 
ly calculated to advance us in the 
knowledge of the latter, which are 
only analogous repetitions or combi- 
nations of the same immutable qual- 
ities, on a larger scale of concomi- 
tant modes of action. To speak as 
muchas possible sans pretension, and 
on a level with the subject of rusty 
pipes and screws, I will only venture 
on a few illustrations from the most 
simple actions of life, begging my 
reader to remember, that there is, 
or ought to be, “reason in roasting 
figs.” 

Such persons as made use of their 
eycs while passing the Bank of Eng- 
land, previous to the erection of the 
new facades, must have observed 
that every one of the columns which 
surround it, was more or less broken 
and displaced, by the oxidation of 


de il sermone, 


va la test’ all’ asino perd’ il sapone,”’ 


the horizontal bars of the railing, 
each of which was fixed under the 
pedestal of a column. Again, most 
persons who frequent that part of 
the town, must have seen that Bow 
Church steeple was lately oblig- 
ed to be taken down and rebuilt, 
and they might have heard, that it 
was on account of certain iron cramps 
having so greatly dilated through rust, 
as to lift up the entire fabric out of 
its perpendicular. I have seen the 
iron bars of a window exposed to 
the sea-air, and occasionally to the 
spray, dilate to twice their original 
diameter, and split, from top to bot- 
tom, blocks of marble and _ basalt, 
eighteen inches cube, in which they 
were inserted. I have seen an an- 
chor inserted about ten feet below 
the summit of a pier, lift up and dis- 
place the superincumbent masonry 
of huge stones. And finally, to re- 
turn home again, let any one examine 
the wrought iron railing in the older 
streets of London, and he will ob- 
serve most striking instances of the 
process I am speaking of. , 

No species of oxidation of iron is 
so complete, or so rapid, as that 
which occurs to it when buried in the 
earth, And it appears also to be 
greatest, when placed at from three 
to twenty feet below the surface, and 
in a gravelly soil, In such situa- 
tions, a kind of assimilating agglo- 
meration of the surrounding gravel 
takes place, by which the metal is 
again converted into ponderous ore, 
radiating in spicular arrangement 
from the centre outwards. In com- 
pact clay, I have observed the oxi- 
dation to be of a slower and differ- 
ent kind,—a mere exfoliation, less 
considerable than what oocurs in the 
common atmosphere, Owing to the 
great quantity of carbon (soot) de- 
posited on the streets of London, 
when iron pipes are only a few in- 
ches from the surface, oxidation is 
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often checked by the formation of 
carburet of iron. 

The upper stratum, in and about 
London, is chiefly gravel, conse- 
quently, as I have observed, the most 
liable to oxidize the innumerable gas 
and water pipes with which it is in- 
tersected. I have paid some atten- 
tion to the state of these pipes, after 
different periods of interment ; and 
I feel convinced, that it would be 
much to the interest of the parties 
who pay for them, were some means 
adopted to counteract the rapid de- 
terioration they undergo. 

Corporate bodies are not famed 
for economy; the interest of the 
managing parties being often, if not 
generally, at variance with that of 
the shareholders; and it is in the 
nature of things, as recent exposures 
have wofully demonstrated, that to 
direct the expenditure of one’s own 
money, and that of other people, are 
very different things. Such among 


the labourers employed in laying 


down the pipes as I have happene 
to interrogate, have seemed to think 
that the pipes might be made to last 
much longer than would be consis- 
tent with their interest, or with that 
of the iron founders; and in other 
cases, we sce such a continual chop- 
ping and changing of the pipes, eith- 
er from changes in the water and gas 
companies, or from not having laid 
down sufficiently large ones in the 
first instance, as to put the oxidation 
I speak of, out of the question.— 
There must, however, be many 
cases, in which the pipes are destined 
to remain a long time undisturbed, 
particularly, I should suppose, in 
what they call the “ mains,” some of 
which I have seen thirty inches in 
diameter. 

To counteract the oxidation of 
iron pipes, I should propose to coat 
them outside with some substance 
impermeable to, and not easily de- 
composed by water. The best and 
most economical substance I have 
been able to devise, is made with two 
parts coal-tar, and one of lime, in 
powder, I have not ascertained 
whether the lime had better be slak- 
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edor not. It should be applied to 
the pipes before they are brought 
out to be laid ; and to do it properly, 
they should be warmed, and suspend- 
ed by a pole put through them. 

Another effectual method of pre- 
venting oxidation, is to apply to the 
pipes while hot, a coating of sulphur, 
either pure, or with the addition of 
one-third part of lime. This will 
produce on the surface of the pipes 
a strong crust of sulphurate of iron, 
which will effectually intercept the 
access of oxygen. It is needless to 
observe, the inside of the pipes re- 
quires no protection. 

It would be well if, instead of 
lead, with which the junctions of the 
pipes are at present sealed, some 
kind of hard mastic were substitut- 
ed. Auy how, the lead, or rather 
that part of the iron in junction with 
it, should be particularly guarded 
from the rust ; seeing that the galva- 
nic action of the two metals, must 
greatly promote the decomposition 
of the water which gets between 
them ; and the accumulation of ox- 
ide in that situation, would inevita- 
bly burst the exterior pipe. In my 
merely fortuitous observations, I have 
seen this happen several times. 

I have yet to point out a case of 
far more importance than the pre- 
servation of water-pipes; the con- 
sumption of which is, after all, ac- 
cording to my Irish friends above 
alluded to, “ good for trade,’’ at the 
expense only of a tithe out ef the 
great profits of the companies. The 
case I allude to, is, the rapid dete- 
rioration of the Southwark Bridge. 
This beautiful and stupendous struc- 
ture, with an arch 240 feet span, 
to behold which, several eminent 
foreign engineers have come pur- 
posely to this country, is suffering 
such decay from mere oxidation, as 
could never be imagined but from 
minute observation, With the ex- 
ception of the balustrade, and exte- 
rior lateral members, which had one 
coat of paint, no kind of preserva- 
tive, paint or tar, has ever been ap- 
plied to it! 

Cast iron is certainly not so liable 
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to oxidize as wrought iron; but it 
must be remembered, that the parts 
of a cast iron bridge, are held to- 
gether by wrought iron bolts, screws, 
and nuts, The oxidation which takes 
place between the nuts and the cast 
iron members, will at length force 
the former from off the end of the 
bolts,—just as I have seen it occur 
to gun carriages on a sea battery. 
About two months ago, I witness- 
ed a very remarkable proof of the 
shameful state of the bridge we are 
speaking of.—As I approached the 
centre arch in a boat, my attention 
was much excited by what seemed 
to be a thick shower of dead leaves 
or pieces of brown paper, just as if 
they had proceeded from several 
baskets full, thrown over from the 
top. Upon a nearer approach, and 
when under the bridge, I found that 
these apparent leaves were large 
flakes of rust, which some particular 
state, or change in the atmosphere, 
and a high wind blowing at the time, 
had caused to fall so abundantly, 
that before getting through the arch 
several of the flakes, larger than my 
hand, and about as thick as a shil- 
ling, fell into the boat. The shower 
continued unabated as long as my 
eye could distinguish it. The water- 
man informed me, that what I had 
seen was of frequent occurrence.— 
For several years past, indeed from 
its first construction, 1 had witnessed 
with regret the shameful neglect of 
this magnificent edifice; and many 
a time I have both seen and felt the 
destructive drippings of water, or 
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something else, which from some 
mismanagement perpetually falls 
from it; particularly from the exte- 
rior apex of the arches, and I think, 
mostly from the centre one. 1 had 
also seen many large flakes of rust 
fall from time to time, but never be- 
fore such an extraordinary shower as 
the one I have describe d. 

It is easy to imagine, how such an 
abundant formation of rust must 
operate, when confined and accumu- 
lated between the two surfaces of 
the cast members, and forged bolts 
and nuts! No force will long with- 
stand its vast dilating power, especi- 
ally as the screws which have to re- 
sist it progressively deteriorate. 

No dependence can be placed on 
the strength or durability of the 
most massive materials, when they 
are put together with a single false 
bearing, or unmechanical contriv- 
ance. How long, under the present 
circumstances, the bolts of the South- 
wark Bridge will perform their office, 
is not easy to determine ; but as so 
many people are concerned in it, I 
suppose nobody cares a straw about 
it. In a country, however, where 
the vast and advantageous applica- 
tion ef iron far exceeds that of all 
the rest of Europe put together, some 
little attention to these homely hints 
might be turned to account, although 
I am aware, that engineers may 
deem them beneath their notice,and 
others regard them as injurious to 
“the trade.” I could point out nu- 
merous other cases, to which these 
observations might apply. 





A LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 


O wHo has not hearkened in days of his childhood, 
To tales that were told of the lost Fairy-land,— 

Whose denizens sported at night through the wild wood, 
Or chased the blue waves on the moon-lighted strand ;— 


Nor sometimes been puget 


Be worth the belief it 
Whether all the lore 
Hath pleased like 


to doubt whether knowledge 
as driven away ; 

ered at school or at college, 

@ visions of Fairies at play. 


Fairy-land was the dream of the world when awaking 
From her second long slumber of darkness and dread, 


When even Superstition ad light rs 
ere she fled : 


Some tinges of beauty an 


to be taki 
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Then Fancy delighted, first mingled her terrors 
Of demons and ghosts, with the lovely and fair, 

And culled to adorn her, this dearest of errors— 
Of Fairies on earth, and of Sylphs in the air. 


But now the world’s older—they say it is wiser,— 
I wish they could prove it is ler too ; 
But I fear that, as much as we think we despise her, 
We oft sigh for pleasures that ignorance knew. 
The Fairies, alas! are foréver gone from us, 
The joys of our childhood in age leave no trace,— 
But I cannot discover the raptures they promise 
Our wisdom shall bring us, have yet filled their place. 


The shepherd has often ranged o’er mountains and vallies, 
A look at the elves in their gambols to steal ; 
And whene’er disappointed, has thought it their malice 
That would not themselves or their treasures reveal ;— 
But tell me, ye sages, who smile at the story, 
Were YE never lured by as foolish a thought— 
Have ye never chased riches, or splendour, or glory, 
For pleasures they never would give you, if caught % 


We all are deceived by some phantom or other, 
Like dreams of the Fairy-land, bright but untrue ; 
And the fancy we smile to perceive in another, 
Only altered in shape is beguiling us too. 
Do not frown at my moral—’twill give you assistance 
To keep in your view the true sources of bliss ; 
The joys that shall light up another existence, 
The friendship and love that console us in this. 
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BENJIE ON THE CARPET. 
(See page 382.) 


** It’s no in titles, nor in rank— 

It’s no in wealth, like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest ; 

It’s no in making muckle mair— 

It’s no in books—it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest.” — Burns. 


Cc is a maist wonderfu’ thing to 
the e’e of a philosopher, to make 
observation hoo youth get up, not- 
withstanding all the dunts and tum- 
bles of infancy—to say naething of 
the spaining-brash and the teeth-cut- 


ting; and to behold the veesible 
changes that the course of a few years 
produces. Keep us a’! it seemed 
but yesterday to me, when Benjie, 
a wee bit smout o’ a wean, wi’ lang 
linty locks and docket petticoats, 
toddilet butt and ben, wi’ a coral 
gumstick tied round his waist wi’ a 
bit knittin; and now, after he had 
been at Dominie Threshim’s for 
four year, he had learned to read 
Barrie’s Collection aemaist as weel 
as the maister could do for his lugs ; 


60 ATHENEUM, VOL, 6, 2d series. 


and was up to all manner of accounts» 
from simple addition and the multi 
plication table, up to vulgar fractions» 
and a’ the lave of them. 

At the yearly examine o’ the 
school-room by the Presbytery and 
Maister Wiggie, he aye sat at the 
head of the form, and never failed 
getting a clap on the head and a 
wheen carvies, Them that are fai- 
thers will no wonder that this made 
me as proud as a peacock ; but when 
they askit his name, and fand whase 
son he was, then the matter seemed 
to cease being a business of wonder, 
as naebody could suppose that an 
ouly bairn, born to me in lawful wed- 
lock, could be adult. Folk’s clever- 
ness—at least I should think sae— 
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lies in their pows; and, that allowed, 
Benjie’s was a gey droll ane, being 
of the maist remarkable sort of a 
shape ye ever seed; but, what is 
mair till the purpose baith here and 
hereafter, he was a real gude-hearted 
callant, though as sharp as a hawk 
and as gleig as a needle. Every- 
body that had the smallest gumption 
prophesied that he would be a real 
clever ane ; nor could we grudge that 
we took pains in his rearing—he 
having been like a sucking-turkey, 
or a hot-house plant, frae far away, 
delicate in the constitution—when 
we saw that the debt was likely to 
be paid with bank-interest, and that, 
by his uncommon cleverality, the 
callant was likely to bea credit to 
our family. 

Mony and lang were the debates 
atween his fond mither and me, 
what trade we wad breed him up to, 
for the matter now became serious, 
Benjie being in his thirteenth year ; 
and, though a wee bowed in the near 
leg, frae a suppleness about his knee- 
joint, nevertheless as active as a hat- 
ter, and fit for ony calling whatsom- 
ever under the sun. Ae thing [ had 
determined in my ain mind, and that 
was, that he should never wi’ my 
wull gang abroad. The gentry are 
nae doubt pheelosophers eneugh to 
bring up their bairns like sheep to 
the slaughter, and dispatch them as 
cadies to Bengal and the Cap of 
Gude Hope as sune as theyre grown 
up; when, lo and behold, the first 
news they hear o’ them is in a letter, 
sealed wi’ black wax, telling how 
they deed o’ the liver complaint, and 
were buried by six blacks twa hours 
after. ; 

That was ae thing settled and 
sealed, so nae mair needs be said 
about it; yet, notwithstanding of 
Nanse’s being satisfied that the spae- 
wife was a deceitful gipsy, perfectly 
untrustworthy, she wad aye hae a 
finger in the pye, and try to perswade 
me ina coaxing way. “I’m sure,” 
she wad say, “ ane in half an e’e may 
see that our son Benjie has just the 
physog of an odateal It’s a great 
shame contradicting nature.” 


** Po, po,” answered I, “ woman, 
ye dinna ken what ye’re saying. Do 
ye imagine that, if he were made a 
sea-admiral, we could ever live to 
hae ony comfort in the son of our 
bosom? Wad he no, think ye, be 
obleeged with his ship to sail the salt 
seas, through foul weather and fair; 
and, when he met the French, to 
fight, hack, and hew them down, lith 
and limb, with grape-shot and cut- 
lass; till, some unfortunate day or 
ither, after having lost a leg and an 
arm inthe service, he is felled as 
dead as a door-nail, wi’ a cut and 
thrust ower the crown, by some fa- 
rious rascal that saw he was aff his 
guard, glowring wi’ his blind e’e an- 
ither way.—Ye speak havers, Nanse; 
what are a’ the honours o’ this warld 
worth? No worth this pinch of snuff 
I have atween my finger and thumb 
—no worth a bodle, if we never saw 
our Benjie again, but he was aye 
ranging and rampaging far abroad, 
shedding human blood; and when 
we could only aye dream about him 
in our sleep as ane that was wander- 
ing night and day blindfold down the 
lang, dark, lampless avenue o’ de- 
struction, and destined never more 
to veesit Dalkeith again, except wi’ a 
wooden stump and a brass virl, or to 
have his head blawn aff his shoulders, 
mast high, like ingan peelings, wi’ 
some explowding earthquake of com- 
bustible gunpowther.—Ca’ in the 
laddie, I say, and see what he wad 
like to be himsell.” 

Nanse ran but the house, and 
straightway brought Benjie, that was 
playing at the bools, ben by the lug 
and horn. I had gotten a glass, so 
my speerit was up. “ Stand there,” 
I said; “ Benjie, look me in the 
face, and tell me what trade ye wad 
like to be.” 

“ Trade,” answered Benjie, “I 
wad like to be a gentleman.” 

Dog on it, it was mair than I could 
thole, and I saw that his mother had 
spoiled him; so, tho’ I aye likit to 
gie him wholesome reproof rather 
than lift my hand, I broke through 
this rule in a couple of hurries, and 
gied him siccan a yerk in the cheek 
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wi’ the loof o’ my hand, as made, 
I’m sure, his lugs ring, and sent him 
dozing to the door like a pirie. 

* Ye see that,” said J, as the lad- 
die gaed ben the house whinging ; 
“ye see what a kettle o” fish ye hae 
made o’t ?” 

“Weel, weel,” answered Nanse, 
a wee startled by my strong deceesive 
way o’ managing, “‘ ve ken best, and, 
I fancy, maun tak’ the matter your 
ainway. But ye can hae nae earth- 
ly objection to making him a lawer’s 
advocatt ?” 

“]T wad see him hanged first,” an- 
swered I. “ What? do you imagine 
] wad set a son 0’ mine to be a Sher- 
ry offisher, ganging about rampaging 
through the country, taking up fiefs 
and rubbers, and suspicious charac- 
ters wi’ wauf looks, and waur claes ; 
exposed to all manner of evil com- 
munication from bad company, in the 
way 0’ business; and rouping out 
puir creatures, that canua find where- 
withal to pay their lawful debts, at 
the Cross, by warrant o’ the Sherry, 
wi’ an auld chair in ae hand, and an 
eevory hammer in the ither. Siccan 
a sight wad be ihe death o’? me.” 

“What think ye then o’ the 
preaching line ?”” askit Nanse. 

“The preaching line!” guo’? I— 
“Na, na, that'll never do. No that 
I want respect for ministers, wha are 
the servants o’ the Most High; but 
the truth is, that unless ye hae great 
friens and patronage o’ the like o” 
the Duke doun by, or the Marquis 
0’ Loudon up by, or sic like, ye may 
preach yoursell as hoarse as a corbie, 
frae June to Januar, afore onybody 
will say, ‘hae, puir man, there's a 
kirk.” And if nae kirk casts up— 
which is mair nor likely—what can 
a young probationer turn his hand 
till? He has learned nae trade, so 
he cau neither work nor want. He 
daurna dig nor delve, even though 
he were able, or he wad be hauled 
by the cuff o’ the neck afore his bet- 
ters in the General Assembly, for 
having the impudence to go for to 
be so bold as dishonour the claith 5 
and though he may get his bit orra 
half guiney whiles, for holding forth 
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in some bit country kirk, to a wheen 
shepherds and their dougs, when the 
minister himsell, staring in the fat 0” 
gude living and little wark, is lying 
ill of a bile fever, or has the gout in 
his muckle tae, yet he has aye the 
meeseries 0” uncertainty to encoun- 
ter, his coat grows bare in the cuffs, 
greasy in the neck, and brown 
atween the shouthers ; his jaw-banes 
get lang and lank, his een sunk, and 
his head grey wi’ vexation, and what 
the wise Solomon calls “hope de- 
ferred ;”’ so, at lang and last, friend- 
less and pennyless, he taks the incur- 
able complaint o’ a broken heart, 
and is buried out o’ the gate, in some 
bit strange corner o’ the kirk-yard.” 

“Stop, stop, gudeman,” cried 
Nanse, half greeting, “ that’s an aw- 
fu’ business ; but I daursay it’s ower 
true. But mightna we breed him a 
doctor? It seems they have unco 
profits, and, as he’s sae clever, he 
might come to be a graduit.” 

“ Doctor,’ answered I—“ Kay, 
kay, let that flee stick i? the wa’, it’s 
a’ ye ken aboot it. If ye was only 
aware o’ what doctors had to do and 
see, atween dwining weans and cry- 
ing wives, ye wad hae thocht twice 
afore ye let that out. Hoo do ye 
think our callant has a heart within 
him to look at folk bluiding like 
sheep, or to sew up cuttit throats wi’ 
a silver needle and silk thread, as I 
wad stitch a pair o’ trowsers; or to 
trepan out pieces o’ cloured skulls, 
filling up the hole wi’ an iron plate ; 
and pull teeth, maybe the only anes 
lefi, out o’ auld women’s heads, and 
sae on, to say naething of rampaging 
wi’ dark lanterns, and double-tweel 
dreadnoughts, aboot gousty kirk- 
yards, amang humlock and lang 
nettles, the haill night ower, like 
spunkies— shoving the dead corpses, 
winding-sheets and a’, into corn- 
sacks, and boiling their banes, after 
they have dissectit a’ the red flesh 
aff them, into a big caudron, to get 
out the marrow to mak’ drogs of ?”’ 

“Eh, stop, stop, Mansie!” cried 
Nanse, hauding up her hands, 

“Na,” centinved I, “but its a 
true bill—it’s as true as ye’re sitting 
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there. And do’ye think that ony 
yearthly compensation, either gou- 
pins o’ gowd by way o’ fees, or yel- 
low chariots to ride in, wi’ a black 
servant sticking up ahint, like a sign 
ower a tobacconist’s door, can ever 
mak up for tne loss of a man’s hav- 
ing a’ his feelings seared to iron, and 
his soul made into whun-stane, yea, 
into the nether-millstane, by being 
airt and pairt in sic dark and deevil- 
ish abominations? Gae away wi’ sic- 
can downright nonsense. Hearken 
to my words, Nanse, my dear. The 
happiest man is he that can live 
quietly and soberly on the earnings 
o’ his industry, pays his day and 
way, works not only to win the 
bread o’ life for his wife and weans, 
but because he kens that idleset is 
sinful; keeps a pure heart towards 
God and man; and caring not for 
the fashion of this world, departs 
from it in the houp of ganging, 
through the merits of his Redeemer, 
toa better.” 

“Ye are right after a’,” said 
Nanse, gieing me a pat on the shou- 
ther ; and finding wha was her mais- 
ter as weel as spouse—“ Ill wad it 
become me to gang for to gie advice 
to my betters. Tak your wull in 
the business, gudeman; and if ye 
dinna mak him an Admiral, just mak’ 
him what ye like.” 

Now is the time, thocht I to my- 
sell, to carry my point, finding the 
drappikie I had ta’en wi’ Donald 
M‘Naughtan, in settling his account 
for the green jacket, still working in 
my noddle, and gieing me a power 
o’ words equal to Mr. Blouster the 
Cameronian preacher,—now is the 
time, for I still saw the unleavened 
pride 0’ womankind whambling with- 
in her, like a serpent that has gotten 
a knock on the pow, and been cast 
down, but not destroyed; so, taking 
a hearty snuff out of my box, and 
drawing it up first ae nostril, then 
anither, syne dighting my finger and 
thumb on my breek-knees, “ What 
think ye,” said I, “of a sweep? 
Were it not for getting their faces 
blackit like savages, a sweep is no 
siccan a bad trade after a’; though, 
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to be sure, ganging down lums siz 
stories high, head foremost, and 
landing upon the soles o? their feet 
upon the hearth-stane, like a kitling, 
is no just sae pleasant.” Ye ob. 
serve, it was only to throw cauld 
water on the unthrifty flame o’ a 
mither’s pride that I said this, and 
to pull down uppishness from iis 
heathenish temple in the heart, head 
foremost. So I lookit till her, to 
hear hoo she wad come on. 

“ Havers, havers,” said Nanse, 
birsing up like a cat afore a colley, 
“Sweep, say ye? I wad sooner 
send him up wi’ Lunardi to the man 
o’ the moon; or see him banished, 
shackled neck and heels, to Botany 
Bay.” 

“A weel, a weel,” answered I, 
“what notion hae ye o’ the pack- 
man line? We could fill his box 
wi’ needles and prins, and tape, and 
hanks o’ worsted, and peony thum- 
mels, at a sma’ expense ; and, pittin 
a stick in his hand, send him abroad 
intil the wide world to push his 
fortune.” 

The wife lookit dumbfoundered. 
Howsomever—“ Or breed him a 
rowley-poley man,” continued I, “to 
trail aboot the countra frequenting 
fairs; and dozing thro’ the streets 
selling penny cakes to weans, out 0’ 
a basket slung round the neck wi’ a 
leather strap, and parliaments, and 
quality, brown and white, and snaps 
weel peppered, and gingerbread nits, 
and sae on, ‘The trade is no a bad 
ane, if creatures wad only learn to 
be carefu’.” 

* Mansie Wauch, Mansie Wauch, 
hae ye gane out o’ yere wuts,” cried 
Nanse,—“ are ye really serious ?” 

I saw what I was aboot, so gaed 
on without pretending to mind her. 
—** Or what say ye to a penny-pie- 
man? ‘Ifegs, it’s acozey birth, and 
ane that gars the cappers birl down. 
What’s the expense of a bit daigh, 
half an ounce weight, pirled round 
wi’ the knuckles into a case, and fill- 
ed half fu’ o’ salt and water, wi’ twa 
three nips o’ braxy floating aboot 
in’t? Just naething ava ;—and con- 
sider on a winter night, when ice- 
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shockles are hinging frae the tiles, 
and stamachs relish what is warm 
and tasty; what a sale they can get 
if they gang aboot jingling their lit- 
tle bell, and keep the genuine arti- 
cle! Then ye ken, in the afternoon, 
he can show that he has twa strings 
to his bow ; and hae a wheen kukies, 
either new baked for leddies’ tea- 
parties, or the yesterday’s auld shop- 
keepers het up i’ the oon again,— 
which is all to ae purpose.” 

* Are ye really in your seven na- 
tural senses,—or can I believe my 
aineen? I could maistly imagine 
some warlock had thrown glamour 
into them,” said Nanse, staring me 
broad in the face. 

“ Tak a gude look, gudewife, for 
seeing’s believing,” quo’ I : and then 
continued, without drawing breath 
or bridle, at full birr— 

“Or if the baking line doesna 
please ye, what say ye to binding 
him regularly toa man-cook? There 
he’ll see life in all its variorums. 
Losh keep us a’, what an insight in- 
to the secrets of roasting, brandering, 
frying, boiling, baking, and brewing 
—nicking o’ geese’s craigs—hacking 
the necks o’ dead chickens, and cut- 
ting out the tongues o’ leeving tur- 
kies. Then what a steaming o’ fat 
soup in the nostrils! and siccan a 
collection o’ fine smells, as wad per- 
suade a man that he could fill his 
stomach thro’ his nose! Nae wea- 
ther can reach such cattle: it may 
be a storm of snaw, twenty feet deep, 
or an even-doun pour 0’ rain, wash- 
ing the very cats aff the house-taps ; 
when a weaver is shivering at his 
loom, wi’ not a drap o” bluid at his 
finger nails, and a tailor, like myself, 
sae numb wi’ cauld, that instead o’ 
driving the needle thro’ the claith, 
he brogues it thro’ his ain thamb— 
then, feint a hair care they: but, 
Standing beside a ranting, roaring, 
parrot-coal fire, in a white apron, 
and a gingham jaket, they pour sauce 
out o’ ae pan into anither, to suit the 
taste of my lord this, and my lady 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, 
fish into fowl, and fowl into flesh ; 
till, in the lang rup, man, woman, 
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and wean, a’ chew and champ away, 
without kenning mair what they are 
eating, than ye ken the day ye'll 
dee, or whether the Witch o’ Endor 
wore a demety falderal, or a mauco 
petticoat.” 

“ Weel,” cried Nanse, half rising 
to gang ben the house, “ Ill sit nae 
langer to hear ye gabbling nonsense 
like a magpie. Mak Benjie what ye 
like ; but ye’ll mak me greet the een 
out o’ my head.” 

“ Hooly and fairly,” said I; 
** Nanse, sit still like a woman, and 
hear me out ;”’ so, gieing ber a pat 
on the shouther, she sat her ways 
doun, and I resumed my discourse. 

“ Ye’ve heard, gudewife, frae Ben- 
jie’s ain mouth, that he has made up 
his mind to follow out the trade o’ a 
gentleman ; wha’s putten sic outra- 
geous notions in his head, I’m sure 
I’ll no pretend to guess at. Having 
never myself been aboon daily bread, 
and constant wark—when I could 
get it—I daurna presume to speak 
from experience : but this I can say, 
from having some acquaintances in 
the line, that of all easy lifes, com- 
mend me to that of a gentleman’s 
gentleman. It’s true he’s caa’d a 
flunky, which does nae sound quite 
the thing ; but what o’ that? what's 
ina name? pugh! it doesna signify 
a bawbee—no, nor that pinch o’ 
snuff; for, gif we descend to particu- 
lars, we’re a’ flunkies thegither, ex- 
cept his Majesty on the throne,— 
—Then Willian Pitt is his lunky— 
and half o’ the House o’ Commons 
are his flunkies, doing what he bids 
them, right or wrang, and no dauring 
to disobey orders, no, for the hair in 
their heads—then the Year! waits on 
my lord Deuk-—Sir something waits 
on Lord somebody—and his tenant, 
Mr. so and so, waits on him—and 
Mr. so and so has his butler—and 
the butler has his flanky—and the 
shoeblack brushes the flunky’s jack- 
et—and sae on. We all hing at ane 
anither’s tails like a rope o’ ingans— 
so ye observe, that ony sic a 
in the sight of a pheelosopher like 


our Benjie, wadna weigh a straw’s 
weight. 
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* Then consider, for a moment— 
just consider, gudewife, what com- 
pany a flunky is every day ta’en up 
wi’, standing behint the chairs, and 
helping to clean plates and porter ; 
and the manners he canna help 
learning, if he is in the smallest gleg 
in the uptak, so that, when out o’ 
livery, it is the toss up o’ a bawbee, 
whether ye find out the difference 
between the man and the master. 
He learns, in fact, every thing. He 
learns French,—he learns dancing, 
in all its branches,—he learns hoo to 
gie boots the finishing polish,—he 
learns hoo to play at cairds, as if he 
had been born and bred a yearl,— 
he learns, from pouring the bottles, 
the names of every wine brewed 
abroad,—he learns hoo to brush a 
coat, so that, after sax months’ tear 
and wear, ane without spentacles 
wad imagine it had only gotten the 
finishing stitch the Saturday night 
afore,—and he learns to play on the 
flute, and the spinit, and the piany, 
and the fiddle, and the bagpipes, and 
to sing all manner o” sangs, and to 
skirl, full gallop, wi’ sich a pith and 
birr, that though he was to lose his 
precious eye-sight wi’ the sma’-pox, 
or a flash o’ forkit lightning, or fall 
down a three-story stair dead drunk, 
and smash his legs to siccan a degree 
that baith of them requeered to be 
‘cuttit aff, aboon the knees, half an 
hour after, sae far a’ right and weel 
—for be could just tear aff his shou- 
ther-knot, and mak a perfect fortune 
—in the ae case, in being led frae 
door to door by a ragged laddie, wi’ 
a string at the button-hole, playing, 
*Ower the Border,’ ‘ the Hen’s 
March,’ ‘ Donald M‘Donald,’ ‘ Jen- 
ny Nettles,’ and sic like grand tunes, 
on the claronet ; or, in the ither case, 
in being drawn frae town to town, 
and frae door to door, on a hur- 
dle, like a lord, harnessed to four 
dogs of all colours, at the rate of 
twa miles i’ the hour, exclusive of 
stoppages.—-What say ye, gude- 
wife 1” 

Nanse gied a mournfu’ look, as if 
she was frichted I had grown de- 
mentit, and only said, ‘ Tak your ain 


way, gudeman; yese get your ain 
way for me, I fancy.” 

Seeing her in this Christian state 
o’ resignation, I determined at ance 
to het the nail on the head, and pit 
an end to the haill business as I in- 
tended. ‘ Now, Nanse,” quo’ I, 
“to come to close quarters wi’ 
ye, tell me candidly and_ seriously 
what ye think of a barber? Every 
ane maun allow it’s a canny and co- 
zie trade.” 

“A barber that shaves beards!” 
said Nanse. “ Od, Mansie, ye’re 
surely gaun gyte. Ye’re surely jok- 
ing me a’ the time.” 

** Joking !” answered I, smoothing 
down my chin, which was geyan 
rough,—“ Joking here or joking 
there, I shouldna think the settling 
of an only bairn, in an honourable 
way o’ doing for a’ the days o’ his 
natural life, is ony joking business, 
Ye dinna ken what ye’re saying, 
woman. Barbers ! i’fegs, to turn up 
your nose at barbers ! did ever leev- 
ing hear sich nonsense ; but, to be 
sure, ane can blame naebody if they 
speak to the best o’ their experience. 
I’ve heard tell o’ barbers, woman, 
about London, that raid up this 
street, and down that ither street, in 
coaches and four, jumping out to 
every ane that hallooed to them, 
sharping razors baith on stane and 
strap, at the ransom of a penny the 
pair; and shaving aff men’s beards, 
whiskers and a’, stoop and roop, for 
a three-ha’pence. Speak o’ barbers! 
it’s all ye ken about it. Commend 
me to a safe employment, and a pro- 
fitable. They may gie others a 
nick, and draw blood, but catch them 
hurting themsells, They are no ex- 
posed to caulds and rheumaties, frae 
east winds and rainy weather: for 
they sit, in white aprons, plaiting 
hair into wigs, for auld folks that hae 
bell-pows, or making false curls ‘for 
leddies, that wad fain like to look 
smart in the course o’ nature. And 
then they gang from house to house, 
like gentlemen, in the morning: 
cracking wi’ Maister this, or Madam 
that, as they soap their chins wi’ 
scented soap, or put their hair up in 
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marching order either for kirk or 
play-house. Then, at their leisure, 
when they’re no thrang at hame, 
they can cut corns to the gentry; or 
gie ploughmen’s heads the bicker-cut 
for a penny, and the hair into the 
bargain, for stuffing chairs wi’: and, 
between us, wha kens—mony a rot- 
tener ship has come to land—but 
that some genty Miss, fond o’ plays, 
poems, and novels, may fancy our 
Benjie, when he is gieing her red 
hair a twist wi’ the torturing irons, 
and rin away wi’ him, amaist whe- 
ther he wull or no, in a stound o’ un- 
bearable love !”’ 

Here making an end o’ my dis- 
course, and haliing to draw breath, I 
lookit Nanse braid in the face, as 
much as to say, ‘* Contradict me if 
you daur,” and “ What think ye o’ 
that now ?”—The man is no worth 
his lugs that allews his wife to be 
master ; and being by all laws, divine 
and human, the head o’ the house, I 
aye made a rule o’ keeping my putt 
gude. To be candid, howsomever, 
I must take leave to confess, that 
Nanse being a reasonable woman, 
gied me but few opportunities 0’ ex- 
erting my authority in this way. As 


in other matters, she soon cam, on 
reflection, to see the propriety of 
what I had been saying and setting 
furth. Besides, she had siccan a 
mitherly affection towards our bit 
callant, that sending him abroad wad 
hae been the death o’ her. 

To be sure, since thae days,— 
which, alas, and woe’s me! are no 
yesterday now, as my grey hair and 
wrunkled brow but ower visibly re- 
mind me—sich ups and downs have 
ta’en place in the commercial world, 
that the barber line has been clipped 
of its profits and shaved close, from 
patriotic competition amang its mem- 
bers, like a’ the lave. Amang ither 
things, hair-powther, which was used 
frae the sweep on the lum-head to 
the king on the throne, is only now 
in fashion wi’ Lords o’ Session, and 
vale-de-shambles ; and pigtails have 
been cut aff from the face o’ the 
earth, root and branch. Neverthe- 
less, as I have ta’en occasion to mak 
observation, the foundations of the 
cutting and shaving line are as sure 


as that o’ the everlasting rocks; 
beards being likely to roughen, and 
heads to require polling, as lang as 
wood grows and water rins, 
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DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 

T is at length placed beyond doubt, 
that the Nile, of which Bruce 
conceived he had discovered the 
sources in Abyssinia, and which the 
Portuguese had seen and described 
in the sixteenth century, is only a 
tributary stream flowing into the true 
Nile, of which the real source is 
much nearer to the equator. For this 
information we are indebted to M. 
Calliaud, a French traveller, who 
accompanied the predatory expedi- 
tion of the two sons, Ismael and Ibra- 
him, of the Pacha of Egypt into Nu- 
bia, and who, in conjunction with M, 
Latorres, has made known to us a 
new region in the interior of Africa, 
more than five hundred miles in 
length, and extending to the tenth 


degree of northern latitude. This 
gentleman has likewise determinde 
the position of the city of Meroe, of 
which he found the ruins in the Del- 
ta, formed by the Bahr-el-Abriel 
(the White River), and the Bahr-el- 
Azraq (the Blue River), precisely in 
the spot where D’Anville had placed 
them upon the authority of ancient 
authors, Avenues of sphynxes and 
of lions, propylea and temples in the 
Egyptian style, forests of pyramids, 
a vast enclosure formed with unbak- 
ed bricks, seem to point out in this 
place the existence of a large capi- 
tal, and may serve to elucidate the 
much agitated, but still undecid- 
ed question, “ whether civilization 
followed the course of the Nile 
from Ethiopia to Egypt; or, whe- 
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ther it ascended from Egypt to 
Nubia ?” / 


PRIZE CHRONOMETERS. 


The Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, with a view of affording 
the utmost possible aid to navigation, 
and encouragement of the mechanic 
arts, have instituted two annual 
prizes, for the best chronometers 
that could be produced, viz. 3001. for 
the best, providing the error of its 
mean daily rate, when doubled, add- 
ed to the mean of its extreme varia- 
tion, shall not exceed six seconds ; 
and 2001. for the second best, pro- 
viding its errors, on the same princi- 
ciple, shall not exceed ten seconds, 
after twelve months’ trial at the Roy- 
al Observatory, Greenwich; each 
competitor being allowed to put in 
two; and from the monthly reports, 
it appears that forty-eight were ad- 
mitted on trial on the Ist of May, 
1825. By official documents, issued 
from the Royal Observatory, it ap- 
pears that the two prizes have been 
awarded to Mr. J. M. French, 
Royal Exchange, his chronometers 
having far exceeded in accuracy any 
thing on record ; the variation of the 
first prize having been only six tenths 
of a second in the twelve months on 
its mean daily rate; three tenths 
during the last nine months ; and un- 
der one tenth of a second during the 
last four months of the trial; and 
No. 975, entitled to the second prize, 
varied less than a second during the 
twelve months. An expert naviga- 
tor could have sailed to China and 
back again with the one, and not 
have been out of his longitude more 
than half a mile,—while, with the 
other, a voyage might have been per- 
formed round the world, and the 
greatest error need not have ex- 
ceeded fifty or sixty perches, The 
two chronometers, and one for which 
Mr. F. had previously gained a prize, 
are eight-day chronometers, 





GLASS. 

Tt is not generally known that 
moulded glass stands the transitions 
of heat and cold infinitely better 
than what is blown in the common 
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way—a fact highly interesting to 
those employed in chemical experi. 
ments. I have been in the habit for 
some years of using the common 
moulded bottles in which Epsom 
salts are usually sold. I have had 
one for some years in my possession, 
in which I have not only frequently 
boiled water, but oils for making var- 
nish, &c, and which, when I have 
had occasion to cool it suddenly, I 
have plunged into snow for that pur. 
pose without its breaking. The un- 
equal thickness of the bottles makes 
no difference, and they may safely 
be placed on the side of the hot 
stove, without precaution, for heat- 
ing it gradually. 

Perhaps it may not be difficult to 
account for this property. When 
glass is blown in the common way, 
that is, in the open air, the pressure 
is applied only to the inner surface, 
while the outer surface cools while 
itis in an expanding state; conse- 
quently there is an unequal density 
as to the two surfaces; but when it 
is blown in the mould, the resistance 
of the latter makes the outer surface 
of equal density with the inner one, 
which is pressed by the air in the act 
of blowing. 

METHOD OF SOFTENING CAST-IRON, 

A way has lately been discovered 
of rendering cast-iron soft and malle- 
able ; it consists in placing it ina 
case or pot along with and surround- 
ed by a soft red ore found in Cum- 
berland and other parts of England, 
which pot is then placed in a com- 
mon oven built with fire-bricks, and 
without a chimney, where they are 
heated with coal or coke placed up- 
on a fire-grate. The doors of the 
oven being closed, and but a slight 
draft of air permitted under the grate, 
a regular heat is kept up for one or 
two weeks, according to the thickness 
and weight of the castings. The 
pots are then withdrawn, and suffer- 
ed to cool, and by this operation the 
hardest cast metal is rendered so soft 
and malleable that it may be welded 
together, or, when in a cold state, 
bent into almost any shape by @ 
hammer or vice. 
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